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BIKE “LASTEX” SANITARY SOCKS 


Patent Nos. 1822847 and 1545257 - - 


* FASHIONED BY BURSON 


2-in-1 PROTECTION BY BIKE 


For more than 56 years the standard of protection for 
athletes, Bike is now ready with its latest appliance. It’s 
the new Bike “Lastex” Sanitary Sock. One article takes 
the place of two: ankle support and ordinary sweat sock. 
Less cumbersome, more convenient, equally efficient, 


longer-lasting, easily laundered—and less expensive than 
ankle supports and sweat socks. 

Three sizes—small, medium and large—fit all feet, 
due to super-elasticity—stretch in both directions. Re- 
tailing at $1.50 per pair. Packed 12 of a size to a carton. 








ity core yarn, combine with the ankle 
support to furnish two-in-one protec- 
tion in these new Bike “Lastex” Sanitary Socks. 


BIKE WEB MFG. CO. 


Division of The Kendall Company 
2500 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Every Coach Should Investigate the New Bike ‘’Lastex’’ Sanitary Socks for His 
Teams . . . More Convenient... Handier... and They Help Cut Down Athletic 
Department Expense... Ask About Them at Your Regular Sporting Goods Source 


into the sock, strengthening and protecting 


A firm, elastic ankle support knitted right 
Keeps its elasticity and its 


) 3 i Sanitary socks, made of the finest qual- 


ankle ligaments. 
efficiency. 











H. B. Hughes, 83914 North 
Beckley Ave., Dallas, Texas; 
McDonald & Linforth, 74 New 
Montgomery St., San Francisco. 


Representatives—Martin & Martin, 
5 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago; 
John H. Graham & Co., 113 
Chambers Street, New York City; 
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To the Basketball Footwear Problem 





CONVERSE BASKET- 
BALL YEAR BOOK 


The Converse Basketball 
Year Book has proved so 
popular in past years that 
this season it will be pub- 
lished in several sections 
which will come out at 
six-week intervals. Send 
your name and school con- 
nection so you will be 
put on the list to receive 
a complimentary copy of 
each issue. 











| ON’T wait until your team has lost three or four games before 
* you admit that their footwork should be improved. Take a tip 
from hundreds of fellow coaches right now and see that the boys 
are properly equipped with Converse All Stars. 

The sole of a basketball shoe should be designed for fast stepping--- 
and stopping. The illustration shows the special tread and pivot 
button that make All Stars the fastest-playing shoes on the market. 
A basketball shoe should be capable of standing punishment and 
of presenting a smart appearance. Years of successful perform- 
ance in standing the gaff have made All Stars known for durability. 
As for smartness, take a look at the new black finish! 


Give your team the benefit of split-second stops, lightning-quick 
pivots. Bring out the best that each man has in him by insisting that 
he wear Converse All Stars. 

A photographic reproduction of the jargmee 

scientifically designed All Star Sole. |, x 





CONVERSE RUBBER COMPANY | @& 


Malden, Massachusetts 


New York, 101 Duane St. Chicago, 3932 So. Lincoln St. St. Paul, 242 E. Sth St., Park Sq. 
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THE NEW D&M ZIGZAG STITCH AND RHINOTEX LINING 


L: 






WHACKS 


WITHOUT LOSING SHAPE 


T. new D & M7GK Official Bas- 
ketball with the ZIGZAG Stitched 
Rhinotex Lining has been enthu- 
siastically acclaimed by dealers, 


* eoaches and players wherever it 


has been shown. All agree that 
the new D & M construction im- 
provements have at last produced 
a basketball that will maintain its 
shape indefinitely and withstand 
the abuse of the most grueling 
tests. 


The Floor Punishment Test not 
only duplicated the hard wear a 
ball gets in actual play---it sub- 
jected the ball to a much greater 
strain. One of the new D & M 
Official Basketballs was placed on 
a concrete floor and “‘whacked” 75 
times by a husky man firmly grasp- 
ing a baseball bat. Before and after 

























this terrific beating, precise meas- 
urements of the ball were made. 
Throughout the ordeal it had main- 
tained its original shape. 


The ZIGZAG Stitch (patent ap- 
plied for) divides the double-layer 
Rhinotex Lining into triangular 
sub-divisions. This equalizes the 
strain on the lining and overcomes 
the tendency of the ball to lose 
its shape in the hard service of 


regular play. The Floor Punish- 


ment Test, plus the, other factory 
and field trials, prove beyond a 
doubt the superiority of the ZIG- 
ZAG Stitch construction over the 
structure of old style basketballs. 
The new ball maintains its shape 
indefinitely. x. 








Your dealer will gladly supply you | 
with the new D & M Official Bas- 
ketball. Order at least one today. 
Put it through every possible test 
and you’ll be convinced that the 
ZIGZAG Stitch Rhinotex Lining 
construction has produced a su- 
perior ball. Send the coupon below 
for a folder describing the ZIGZAG 
Stitch. You will also want one of ° 
the new D & M Coaches’ and Play- 
ers’ Handbooks, containing val- 
uable information, descriptions 
and diagrams of many basketball 
plays. Work out these plays with 
the new D & M ZIGZAG-Stitched 
Rhinotex-Lined Official Basket- 
ball. 








The Draper-Maynard Co., 
Dept. A-12, Plymouth, N. H. 
[_|Send folder describing details of these new D & M features 


THE DRAPER- 





ee | d showing remarkable tests. 
fins yi a copy of the D & M Coaches’ and Players’ Handbook. 
MAYNARD Co. ms [_]Send D & M Fall and Winter 1931-1932 Catalog 
DIRT EE ONES NIE et LAS ETE WAKO ERM BIO 
PLYMOUTH ATHLETIC GOODS Position BS BLS. .nccananensern SNA School Neeetele  AET SY eS 
EE ate ati edat sc cnivsecteseiosrcsieonanpsiens ate RN acccaccsdczss those seeilashonss 
New Hampshire Gar sporting goods dealer is.................:0cecsesssesesssessssessensenseneenens . 
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Wikeou 


again leads with an important improve- 
ment in basket-ball construction, the 
Even Contour Valve. 


CONTINUOUS SPHERICAL SURFACE 
NO BLADDER STEM BULGES 
NO FLAT ENDS OR DEAD SPOTS 
NO FREAK HOPS OR BOUNCES 
ACCURATE REBOUND — 
QUICK EASY INFLATION AND 
STANDARDIZATION OF AIR PRESSURE 


Greater skill, faster games, closer plays, and the quality of basket-balls 
becomes a greater winning factor every season. 

Wilson balls—minimum size, yet within official limits, are built within 
correct weight for sure handling. They have an elastic touch and are 
absolutely round. 
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The Wilson Meanwell Official Intercollegiate 
Double Laced J4S and Hidden Lace W. E. M. 
Basketballs, priced at $21.00 retail ($14.00 for 
schools), and the Wilson High School Regula- 
tion J5S, priced at $15.00 retail ($10.00 for 
schools) are equipped with the Even Contour 
Valve. 


WILSON-WESTERN SPORTING GOODS CO. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON LOS ANGELES | SAN FRANCISCO PORTLAND 
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A Notre Dame pass 
in the game against Southern California 





Review of the Football Year 


HE football season that has just 
closed is significant largely be- 
cause it has been demonstrated 
that even during a financial depression 
the game has a strong hold on the 
minds and hearts of the people. There 
has been the usual number of good 
teams in each section of the country 
and although Howard Jones’ Trojans 
will be given the credit which they 
deserve for their spectacular victory 
over Notre Dame, as well as victories 
over their Pacific Coast Conference 
rivals, yet it may be said without de- 
tracting one iota from U. S. C. that 
the football in the South, the Middle 
West and the East as exemplified by 
the most conspicuously successful 
teams indicates a degree of football 
equality throughout the country. 

Regarding the way in which the 
games have been played, it may be 
suggested that the players blocked 
and tackled and played with as much 
enthusiasm and dash this year as ever. 
There were more long runs this. year 
than is usually the case. In connec- 
tion with the long runs that have 
scored, there has been a surprisingly 
large number of touchdowns scored 
on kick-offs this year. The flying 
wedge interference for the receiver of 
the kick-off has been perfected by the 
coaches to a high degree. 

Forward passes have perhaps not 
played any greater part in the success 
of the outstanding teams than for- 
merly, although it was U. S. C.’s pass- 
ing attack that defeated Notre Dame. 
In this game the Trojans in the last 
quarter succeeded in making their 
slants and bucks work, with the result 
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By Joun L. GRIFFITH 


that the Notre Dame secondary was 
bothered as to whether to come in to 
reinforce the line or play safe for 
passes. It has always been an adage 
in football that, if a team can success- 
fully work a line attack, ultimately 
the passing offense will succeed. Now 
and then a team has gambled success- 
fully with a forward passing attack 
even though that team has been de- 
void of a consistently strong running 
or bucking attack. Such teams, how- 
ever, very seldom win championships. 


The lateral pass has been used more 
effectively this year than ever before. 
On end runs where the ball carrier has 
been able to conceal his intent, and to 
make it appear that he is trying to 
execute only an end run, and then 
passes laterally to another back who 
has come around from the side, passes 
have worked unusually well. Certain 
teams also have demonstrated the 
value of a shovel pass. Dick Hanley 
at Northwestern and some of the other 
coaches have had good success with 
forward laterals. The forward pass is 
usually short to an end who goes down 
and out and then passes backward. 

The most successful pass defense 
this year, as is usually the case, has 
been a combination of the man-to-man 
and the zone system. 

So far as defensive line work is 
concerned, some coaches have stuck to 
the idea of playing the man and 
guarding the territory, while others 
have succeeded by playing a modifica- 
tion of the old cup defense against the 
double wing-back offense. The ends, 
however, instead of going in straight 
and then turning in toward the offen- 


sive backs, usually have slanted, thus 
taking off the interference. The re- 
sult has been that the ball carrier 
usually has come around the end unac- 
companied. 

The spinner play, in which the man 
who gets the ball from center fakes 
to give it to a wing-back for a wide 
end run and then carries the ball in- 
side tackle, has been used very suc- 
cessfully in all parts of the country. 
One reason perhaps why this play has 
worked is that the defensive backs 
have hesitated long enough to decide 
whether or not it is an end run or a 
spinner through the line, thus giving 
the blockers a better opportunity to 
cut down the secondary. 

In the last analysis, the teams that 
have won have had excellent material 
and their success has been dependent 
more upon material than upon system. 
It is probably true that Howard Jones 
could have succeeded if he had used 
the double wing-back or the Notre 
Dame system just as well as he did 
with the system that he has used for 
so many years. The 1931 season has 
not demonstrated that any system is 
superior to the other. With good 
coaching and good personnel almost 
any good system will work. 


While the gross receipts from col- 
lege football this year will not total 
the gross receipts in 1929 or 1928, yet 
the colleges had done surprisingly well 
financially. It is true that the public 
showed more discrimination in select- 
ing the games to attend than it shows 
when times are good and there is 
plenty of money in circulation. Ac- 

(Continued on page 47) 











COMPLETION OF A HANDED PASS. 
HANDED THE BALL TO HIS TEAM MATE. 
NOT IMPART ENGLISH TO THE BALL. 


VERY offensive system, and 
every defensive system in bas- 
ketball, is theoretically beatable 

by opponents of equal man power, 
leadership and courage provided those 
opponents adopt the proper tactics. 
No offensive system has ever been de- 
vised which will defeat any and all 
defensive systems with equal cer- 
tainty. Likewise, each defensive sys- 
tem is designed for play against a 
particular offensive system rather 
than all systems. Consequently, if the 
coach of a basketball team alters his 
attack and his defense for a particu- 
lar opponent, he and his team will 
gain a theoretical advantage which 
may result in victories. 

In addition to the theoretical as- 
pects of offensive and defensive sys- 
tems, the human element further 
weakens those systems if the oppo- 
nents employ the correct tactics. As 
a team develops any offensive or de- 
fensive system, overemphasis or poor 
balance between different phases soon 
appears. For example, a good fast 
break team loses its ability to pass 
through set defenses, and a team 
which has gained success passing 
through a set man-to-man defense 
fails to take advantage of fast break 
opportunities. Many other examples 
of improper balance might be pointed 
out in every team as it plays through 
a season. 

The basketball coach can and should 
take advantage of these situations. 
Naturally the coach must make a 
study of the prospective opponent by 
scouting. If he does not scout, he 
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THE PIVOT 


MAN HAS JUST 
NOTE THE HAND DOES 


certainly can employ these tactics in 
the second game his team plays the 
opponents in any certain year. To 
take this advantage of the opponents 
the coach should change his defense 
(especially) and his offense (occasion- 
ally) in such a way as to take the 
“heart” out of the play of the op- 
ponent. 

It is the writer’s opinion that a 
team should seldom play an opponent 
of equal or better man power in the 
manner that that opponent desires 
and is accustomed to be played. That 
is, the opponent should be “crossed 
up” so that his play will 
be hampered, while the 
play of the coach’s team 
is improved. An unex- 
pected or unfamiliar de- 
fense or offense may cause 
the opponent to play con- 
sciously without the aban- 
don of reflex action. The 
centering of an offense or 
defense against the weak- 
ness or the strength of 
the opponent may drive 
that opponent into panic 
play. 

While this theory of 
altering the team play 
systems of a team for 
each particular opponent 
is more or less infre- 
quently practiced in bas- 
ketball, it has been 
employed for years in 
other sports. The foot- 
ball team changes its line 
play and backfield forma- 


System 
Strategy 


By J. Craig Ruby 


COACH OF BASKETBALL 
University of Illinois 


tion to play against certain attacks 
and even changes the defensive line- 
up in certain sections of the field. 
The baseball pitcher pitches to the 
hitter’s weakness while the men in 
the field shift their positions with 
each batter. Similar changes are 
made to suit the changing conditions 
in almost every sport. But in basket- 
ball most teams go out and play the 
same attack and the same defense 
against every opponent throughout 
the season. 

It is especially advisable to “cross 
up” the opponent when that opponent 





MOVEMENT NO. 1 OF ONE-HAND SHOT. THE MAN 
WITH THE BALL HAS JUST PIVOTED (NEAR THE 
FREE THROW CIRCLE) AND GETS HIS SIGHT OF 
THE BASKET. 
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FINAL MOVEMENT OF ONE-HAND SHOT. 
SHOOTER’S BODY HAS PROTECTED THE BALL LONG 


ENOUGH TO GET THE SHOT AWAY. 
VERY FAST. 


is a strong team and almost sure to 
win the game. A game which is to be 
lost by regular tactics may as well be 
lost by irregular ones if the chances 
of victory are increased. 


Let us consider here some situations 
wherein is the practice of system 
strategy which the coach of a team 
may use to defeat an equal or superior 
opponent. 


Situation One 


Team A is a noted team of great 
personnel which fast breaks at every 
opportunity. Such a team likes to 
shoot a great deal as well as make 
rushes up and down the court in excit- 
ing play, but the players do not care 
to play defense for any great length 
of time. When they are forced to 
play defense, they do it poorly and 
lose their offensive drive and shoot- 
ing touch. 

The best. chance a team composed 
of poorer personnel has of defeating 
Team A is to adopt a slow possession- 
of-the-ball attack, taking shots only of 
90 per cent efficiency and maintaining 
excellent defensive balance in order to 
prevent Team A players from fast 
breaking when they get the ball. 

By these tactics, Team A is forced 
to play defense most of the time and 
the fast running type of offense is 
taken away. The players have been 
hit in their weak spot, defense, and 
their strength, fast breaking, has been 
stopped. 
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THIS SHOT IS 


Situation Two 


Team B is a team 
which is playing in a 
league of man-to-man 
defenses. The coach of 
Team B has built up a 
fine blocking attack. The 
team uses and has al- 
ways used a man-to-man 
defense dropped back 
into the defensive area. 

The strategy against 
such a team may be the 
adoption of a zone de- 
fense in which the weak- 
side forward covers the 
free throw circle. If 
Team B has played very 
little against a zone de- 
fense, the players may 
not know what to do. 
At any rate the regular 
offensive habits will be 
dropped and a conscious 
passing attack without 
player individuality will 
be substituted. Even 
the shooting percentage 
will be affected. Team 
B has but one recourse 
and that is to fast break, 
thus trying to beat the 
zone to its formation. 

This strategy, if used in the correct 
situation, will win for the poorer 
team. In the past years this “cross 
up” by inferior teams has been used 
against Illinois three times and 
was successful twice. 


THE 


Situation Three 


Team C is a well-coached team 
using a deliberate, excellently 
organized slow break attack. 
But its men are large and some- 
what slow and the team does not 
take advantage of fast break 
opportunities. 

Such a team may be played by 
the adoption of a spread, all- 
over-the-court, man-to-man de- 
fense. By such tactics the 
guards of Team C may lose their 
poise and make bad passes, 
which can be intercepted easily 
in their efforts to get the ball 
from the defensive backboard to 
their forwards. The forwards 
may not aid the guards quickly. 
At any rate the floor balance and 
adjustment of Team C will be 
ruined. If the players cannot 
adapt themselves quickly, defeat 
is certain. 


Situation Four 


Team D is a large team em- 
ploying a zone defense. The 
game is to be played on a narrow 
court, making the zone defense 
more effective. 





The coach of D’s opponents may tell 
his team to take long shots and get 
the first score of the game. As soon 
as a lead is gained, the ball is held 
in the back court, and Team D is 
forced to depart from its preferred 
zone defense and adopt a spread, man- 
to-man defense in order to have a 
chance to win the game. If Team D> 
does not come down the court and 
force the game when behind in score, 
an uninteresting game will result. 
Team D should be criticized for they 
are stalling. 

This “cross up” has been used more 
than any other in recent years. It is 
sound strategy, though the popularity 
of the game will be injured unless 
Team D forces play. 


A player with zone defensive habits 
is not a good guard when he goes 
down the court to cover an opponent. 
By these tactics Team D’s strength, 
zone defense, has been changed into 
a weakness, the spread defense. 


The above situations are indicated 
to call attention to the fact that such 
alterations in system play may prove 
to be the margin of victory in a game. 
However, this system strategy must 
be employed cautiously. A change in 
system may do more harm to your 
own team than to the opponents. 

In general, system strategy should 
be resorted to only when a team has 
less than an equal chance of victory 
with the regular system. 


ILLUSTRATING THE FINGER, HAND AND 
ARM FOLLOW-THROUGH OF THE PUSH 


CHEST SHOT. 








The Pivot Play 


By Burt FRIDDLE 


COACH OF BASKETBALL, WASHINGTON, INDIANA, HIGH SCHOOL 


THE PivoT PLAY 

HE pivot play, used by profes- 
sional basketball teams for sev- 
eral years, has been adopted and 
used successfully by most of the out- 
standing high school teams in In- 
diana. The best argument for this 
style of play is that it has all the pos- 
sibilities of any type game, fast, de- 
layed, and stalling, with a balanced 

defense on each play. 

Although the pivot play is a hard 
game to coach, it is worth while or it 
would not be employed by the best 
professional teams in the country. 
While difficult to teach to a team of 
poor ball handlers, as its backbone is 
passing and handling the ball, it is a 
great teacher of handling the ball be- 
cause the men are working all the 
time to pass and cut toward the man 
with the ball. The pivot play is also 
advantageous to the coach as he can 
check on each man offensively and de- 
fensively. Then, too, it is the hardest 
game we have to coach against. 

The secret of the pivot game is to 
force all defense men to take a man- 
to-man defense, and then to pull out 
the opponent’s poorest guard to take 
advantage of a longer cut toward the 
basket. In order to keep the opposing 
guards with the men it becomes neces- 
sary occasionally for a man in the 
center of the floor to take a medium 
long shot. Other points, such as 
blocking, timing, and stalling are de- 
veloped in the diagrams in connection 
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with this article. 
KEY TO DIAGRAMS 


ES » Ay 
ad a Clie o-oo 3 4 
Center (pivot) ........ 5 
Defensive Players ..... x 


Path of Piager.......... 
o deadease wis Unbroken line 
Path of Ball. ...Broken line 
Deitibie ......: Small circles 
Diagram A. This diagram merely 
shows the position of the men on the 
floor. 
Diagram 1. (Forward Play.) Three 
men in and two out. Number 3 
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passes the ball to 1, who passes and 
follows the ball to 5. Number 5 fakes 
to 1, but gives the ball to 2 at the foul 
line, causing a block. Number 1 has 
acted as a decoy for 2, giving the 
pivot man time to pass the ball. 

_ Diagram 2. (Guard Play.) Three 
men in and two out. Number 4 
passes to 2 who in turn passes and 
follows the ball to 5. Number 5 fakes 
to 2 and 8 cuts by 5 for the shot. In 
case the guards shift men, the pivot 
man is at liberty to reverse either to 
the right or left to take a one-handed 
push shot at the basket. 

Diagram 8. (Time Play.) The 
time play is so called because after a 
given signal each player gets set, then 
passes in count or rhythm. The faster 
the ball is handled, the more perfect 
the play. Number 3 passes to 1, and 
as the ball is passed, 4 starts toward 
the basket in order to get his guard 
on the move to be able to receive the 
ball. Number 1 passes to 4, who in 
turn, without looking toward the pivot 
man, passes to him. Number 5 then 
passes to 3, who shoots, with 1 block- 
ing for him. This particular play was 
used by Washington High School, 
winner of the 1930 state tournament, 
and the player receiving the pass was 
high point man in the tourney. 

Diagram 4. (Spot Shooting and 
Rebound.) Diagrams 4 and 65 illus- 
trate spot shooting and rebound work 
off the pivet play. Spot shooting 
from the side of the floor is necessary 
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because it is more effective to have 
a mixed style of play. This variation 
in the game keeps the opposing 
guards close enough to the offensive 
men to make the blocks successful. 
Number 3 passes to 1 and cuts to the 
inside to make a block for 1 who 
fakes to 3; then dribbles in a short 
distance to put himself in position 
for a shot. 
Diagram 5. 
Rebound. ) 


(Spot Shooting and 
Number 3 passes to 1 and 


1 cuts to the outside for a shot over 
3’s head. All the team is set for re- 
bound work. 

Diagram 6. (Delayed.) This dia- 
gram, with the men in the back 
court, shows the stall or delayed game. 
The coach and team must work out 
their own system, either taking ad- 
vantage of the opponent’s slowest and 
weakest defensive man, or taking ad- 
vantage of the most clever and fastest 
offensive man. Some of the possibili- 


ties are : Number 2 may block for 4, 
Number 1 may block for 3, or Num- 
ber 5 may block for 4 or 3. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR PIVOT PLAY 


1. The pivot man should meet 
passes at the foul line. 


2. Forwards generally move out of 
the corners of the floor to a position 
diagonal with the foul line to receive 
passes. 


Methods of Teaching Psychological 
Skills in Football 


Psychological Fundamentals 


T is important to understand at 
| the outset that every mechanical 

act of the body and every position 
is closely associated with a frame of 
mind or with a mood, and that for 
every act there is an eye, or an ear, 
or a muscle sense which helps to 
guide the act and make it more or 
less successful. Obviously, then, we 
must realize that it is not the body 
alone that comes under the care of 
the coach, but the body working in 
conjunction with the things we see, 
hear, feel, think, choose, decide and 
sense. The frames of mind, the men- 
tal stances and habitual moods are 
just as fundamental in the learning 
process of the athlete in his acquisi- 
tion of game skills as are the 
mechanical fundamentals. 

The skills in athletics which may be 
termed psychological skills and traits 
may be classified in three groups, as 
follows: (1) habitual moods, atti- 
tudes and stances; (2) transferable 
fundamentals and (3) perceptual 
skills." Let us consider each of them 
in turn. 


Habitual Moods, Attitudes and 


Stances 


To secure more intimate knowledge 
of this topic, let us journey to the 
football field to observe the conduct 
of a praetice session. While the 
squad is gathering and before organ- 
ized practice begins, it is interesting 
to note the various types of practice 
drills which attract the players. We 
become aware at the outset that a 
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jovial spirit of fun and comradeship 
permeates the atmosphere of the field. 
Here, two or more players are en- 
gaged in a goal kicking contest. Ata 
little distance we see the punter di- 
recting spiral kicks toward a corner 
of the opponent’s goal zone. Glancing 
in still another direction we find the 
forward passer and receiver complet- 
ing forward passes. Our eye also 
catches a group engaged in casual 
conversation, and yet another cavort- 
ing about in a playful manner. 

We look toward the _ tackling 
dummy, the charging sled or toward a 
corner of the field where blocking 
practice is held nearly every day. 
Each place is deserted. We ask our- 
selves the reason for this. We are 
well aware of the important place 
which skillful, determined tackling, 
charging and blocking may play in 
the game of football. Can it be that 
each member of the squad is expert 
in the performance of these basic 
fundamentals? In the majority of 
instances this is not the case. 

At this point it is of significance to 
bear in mind that practice sessions in 
a game like football, which calls for a 
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vigorous, spirited type of contact 
play, may roughly be classified in two 
divisions. There are, first, those ex- 
ercises which the players find enjoy- 
ment in doing, and hence practice of 
their own free will and accord; viz., 
passing, kicking and catching the ball. 
There is, secondly, the type of drill 
that requires physical contact or the 
expenditure of a large amount of 
physical energy. In the latter type 
we find fundamentals such as tack- 
ling, blocking, charging, twisting and 
hard running. 

That the player who is to be em- 
ployed as a specialized performer, as, 
for example, in the role of a forward 
passer, receiver, punter or goal kicker, 
should desire carefully to rehearse his 
activity is most apparent. It is to be 
expected that such a performer should 
avail himself of every opportunity to 
increase his efficiency. 

But why, for example, does the 
player who may be a lineman devoid 
of any special talent engage in a goal 
kicking, punting or passing contest 
with a team mate? The chief reason 
lies in the fact that he finds enjoy- 
ment in so doing. A happy, pleasant 
frame of mind accompanies him, even 
though his efforts may be devoid of 
skillful execution. This sort of hap- 
pening goes on even though the coach 
frequently advises the player, either 


“in terms of encouragement or ad- 


monition, to utilize such an occasion 
for improving some apparent weak- 
ness in the playing of his respective 
position. Why in most instances does 
not the player usually respond to such 
a suggestion? Is it because he does 
not wish to improve his ability as a 
player? Is it because of a spirit of 
belligerence? The answers are start- 
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lingly direct. It is not because of a 
lack of desire to win a position on the 
team. It is not that he wilfully dis- 
obeys the order of the coach. It is 
not that he fails to recognize weak- 
nesses in his play. It is true that he 
thinks in terms of sparing his phys- 
ical energies until the organized and 
more strenuous types of practice be- 
gin, but the chief reason after all is 
that his love of enjoyment and free 
play over-rides his other desires. 

It is well at this juncture to bear 
in mind that the element of play, of 
sheer enjoyment, must be an impor- 
tant motivating force in bringing 
about the successful acquisition of 
skills. Strenuous, hard work is ex- 
tremely necessary, but it must not be 
allowed to become drudgery and mo- 
notony in the mind’s eye of the player. 
There is such a thing as advanta- 
geously injecting the spirit of play 
into what appears to be a most gruel- 
ing practice drill. We have these 
things in mind when we speak of 
moods. 

The player’s rate of learning varies 
with the general attitude which he 
assumes during the process. If he en- 
joys playing football and at the same 
time welcomes contacts with his team 
mates and the coach, the learning 
process is greatly enhanced. It is not 
for one to say that the mental atti- 
tude of the player toward the game is 
as important as his ability to execute 
various game skills. It may be said, 
however, that a proper attitude 
toward his playing abilities and 
responsibilities is the prime motive 
force that makes further improve- 
ments in his skills possible. If the 
player feels that his task is pleasant 
rather than unpleasant, easy rather 
than difficult, it will be possible for 
him not only to fight off discourage- 
ment but to acquire a feeling that it 
is possible for him to excel. It is 
such a feeling that instigates self- 
confidence and brings to the mind of 
the player the desire to excel. 


In addition to what has already 
been said with reference to the estab- 
lishment of proper attitudes in the 
mind of the player, it is of importance 
to list some moods of an opposite 
type. In such a list we might men- 
tion moods of irritation, timidity, 
melancholy or disloyalty. The irritant 
mood only needs an occasion to pre- 
cipitate an “angry” explosion or a 
resentment; the timorous mood, ter- 
ror; the melancholy mood, sorrow; 
the disloyal mood, criticism.’ 

The establishment and maintenance 
of desirable moods and attitudes in 
each player as an individual, and in 
the squad as a whole, lies largely with 
the coach.’ The coach must not only 
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cultivate the respect, confidence and 
good will of his squad by the merit of 
his ability as a coach but also by 
genuine sincerity and absolute fair- 
ness. That he must possess strong 
qualities of leadership on and off the 
field is most obvious. The captain of 
the team can greatly aid in bringing 
about the proper type of co-operation 
between the coach and the squad. 


It is also the task of the coach to 
organize and present his instructional 
material so effectively that the time 
and physical energies of the player 
are most profitably expended. In ad- 
dition, he must bend every effort to 
make his teaching and the conduct of 
practice as live and interesting as 
possible. 


The foregoing is at least partially 
indicative of the fact that we must 
consider the moods and attitudes of 
the player as well as his physical 
capabilities if we are to understand 
the question of fundamentals in all of 
its ramifications. 


Mental Stance. From 
point of instruction in the mechanics 
of football, we are concerned with 
two kinds of stance; namely, the 
initial or starting, and the form or 
action stance. 


By the initial or starting stance we 
mean the best position of the body in 
order to make possible a fast, quick 
start. By the action or form stance 
we sense that there is a form of move- 
ment best adapted to any skill. Thus 
we say of the tackler, passer or in- 
terferer that he has excellent “form.” 
We mean by this that there is a best 
way to tackle, block or interfere or to 
go through any series of movements. 
It is not out of place to mention that, 
in the acquisition of the skills in- 
volved in these stances, the same laws 
of learning hold true as in any other 
form of learning. For example, in 
the initial or starting stance one must 
learn to assume the proper position of 
the body, while in the action stance 
the habit of making a precise series 
of movements must be acquired.* 


Just as there is a position of the 
body which favors the execution of 
some certain movement, or which 
favors learning, so there appears to be 
a frame of mind or an attitude which 
is just as favorable to high skill as is 
bodily stance. And what is even of 
more importance, it is possible to ac- 
quire a favorable frame of mind or a 
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mental stance by the same methods of 
practice that help a man acquire 
bodily stance. 


The most important fact of all, 
however, evolves about the premise 
that the very best skill, or a consistent 
high level of performance, cannot be 
attained unless one does acquire for 
one’s self the right kind of mental 
stance. 


The frame of mind that exists dur- 
ing a game is usually in direct con- 
trast to that prevalent during the 
practice period. The latter is in- 
variably devoid of the anxiety, tense- 
ness and stress that mark a com- 
petitive contest held under game 
conditions. 


The forward passer in a practice 
drill or scrimmage does not find it 
necessary to combat the emotional 
stress and physical tenseness that 
arise to stifle or hinder the successful 
execution of his throw. The unsuc- 
cessful forward pass in this instance 
is merely an incompleted play, and no 
marked penalty is attached to it ex- 
cept by rule. Its failure is not 
measured in terms of defeat or 
blasted hopes. In a game, and espe- 
cially during a critical situation, how- 
ever, the passer must make an accu- 
rate, well-timed throw in order to take 
advantage of an opportunity to win 
the game. 


It becomes readily apparent that 
the player should practice the game 
in the same frame of mind in which 
he plays it. Therefore, it is the task 
of the coach to devise ways and 
means in the selection and organiza- 
tion of his practice drills to bring 
about the proper development of 
habitual moods as well as of physical 
skills; that is, he must learn to think 
of and attend to the same things in 
both cases. 


For example, in the case of the for- 
ward pass situation just mentioned, it 
is most vital that not only the passer 
but the entire personnel of the team 
will have frequently experienced such 
tense moments during practice ses- 
sions. Then, with this background of 
human experience, each player merely 
re-lives during a tense game situation 
not only what he has experienced but 
also what he has learned to conquer 
and to control during practice periods. 


In order effectively to meet this 
situation, the ingenious, alert coach 
arranges mimic games between two 
teams of approximate strength se- 
lected from his squad. To complete 
the game atmosphere, one team is 
attired in jerseys and headgears of 
the same color as is worn by the 
opponents-to-be. If possible, their 
mannerisms and styles of offensive 
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and defensive attack are portrayed by 
one team. Proper officiating pro- 
cedure is carried out. The coaches 
are on the side lines. In all, an at- 
tempt is made to stage the game 
under actual playing conditions. 

The previously mentioned tense 
situation when the passer must exe- 
cute the accurate throw that must 
lead directly or indirectly to a pos- 
sible victory may well be used as a 
cease in point. It is under such condi- 
tions that the player in, his dual 
capacity as a specialized performer 
and as an integral member of a team 
is steeled under fire. He learns hoy 
to “deliver in a pinch.” There is no 
substitute for successful experience in 
overcoming emotional stress in the 
heat of a game. 

Thus, when we say a player must 
become thoroughly automatic in his 
practice habits, we mean to include 
his habitual moods, attitudes and 
stances as well. 


Transferable Fundamentals 


A transferable fundamental occurs 
when a mechanical fundamental of a 
game is practiced under game condi- 
tions and thus becomes a playing unit 
of the game itself. 

It is pertinent to recall that, in the 
playing of a game such as football, we 
are dealing with human beings under 
emotional and physical stress, and 
not with automatons or isolated 
muscle groups set for experimental 
observation. 

We have previously defined a 
mechanical fundamental as an arti- 
ficial segment of a game which is 
selected because it appears to be sig- 
nificant, and which is practiced as if 
it were, in itself, a genuine segment 
of the game. In contrast to this, we 
propose that transferable funda- 
mentals shall be genuine playing 
units of the game as it is actually 
played. 

To further illustrate, let us again 
mention the case of the player striv- 
ing to acquire skill in the art of 
tackling. In his early learning stages 
he must necessarily master the basic 
fundamental movements in the art of 
tackling. As an integral part of this 
training period, he is instructed to 
tackle a stationary tackling dummy so 
that he will learn how to approach, 
how to employ his arms, how to leave 
his feet and also that he may toughen 
his neck and shoulder muscles. This 
type of training is important in the 
acquisition of the “mechanical funda- 
mentals” of tackling, but it will not in 
and of itself insure the development 
of tackling skills as called for in a 
game. 

Tackling is a skill which must be 
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learned in conjunction with an object 
that is running, twisting, squirming, 
changing pace, and so forth. Suc- 
cessful tackling under game condi- 
tions calls for the making of good 
judgments as to the relative distance, 
rate of movement, quickness and in- 
tended deceptive foils of the deter- 
mined, elusive, onrushing ball carrier. 
Practice in making these judgments 
quickly and accurately must be built 
into and made a vital part of the 
mechanical fundamentals of tackling 
before a player can ever aspire to be 
termed a good tackler. A tackling 
dummy never calls for the exercise of 
judgments of this kind. They are 
practiced only during actual games or 
under practice conditions made closely 
to resemble game conditions. 


It is obvious that the coach must 
exercise great care in organizing prac- 
tice exercises in tackling as well as in 
the other mechanical fundamentals. 
Most progress will be made when the 
mechanical fundamentals are re- 
hearsed in the manner and in the 
order in which they will most often 
occur in the actual game. This fact 
lies behind the familiar statement that 
the “best way to learn to play a game 
is to play it.’” 

But there is another sense in which 
we may use the phrase “transferable 
fundamentals.” Let us consider the 
case of the punt receiver in football. 
He is stationed far to the rear of his 
teammates and is charged with the 
responsibility of being prepared to 
catch a kicked or thrown ball, to de- 
fend against the forward pass and to 
be an accurate, sure tackler. Further- 
more, inasmuch as he must aid in the 
defense of the most effective attack of 
the opponents, namely the forward 
pass, he cannot assume a position at 
too great a distance from the scrim- 
mage line. Thus, upon perceiving that 
the ball is to be kicked he must start 
instantly with the thud of the ball 
against the kicker’s toe toward the 
place where the ball may descend. 


He must not only. make sure of his 
cateh but also carry the ball as far as 
possible back toward the opponent’s 
goal. In order to make sure of his 
catch he must necessarily focus his 
attention on the ball during its entire 
flight, and yet he must know before 
he actually catches the ball whether he 
should run straight ahead, to the right 
or to the left. In other words, he 
must look at the ball and also see the 
opposing ends and linemen charging 
down upon him. 


In order to execute this dual assign- 


ment of first catching, then carrying 
the ball back as far as possible, he 
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must learn to react not only to what 
he sees directly but also to what he 
sees indirectly. He must, in fact, learn 
to let his decisions be governed in a 
large part by what he observes out 
of the corner of his eye. The receiver 
who sees only that at which he is look- 
ing directly must obviously wait until 
after he catches the ball before he 
can decide how to run. This elapse 
of a small fraction of a second may 
lose for him the opportunity to return 
the ball a few yards or for a touch- 
down. 

In this manner, we become aware 
of a new meaning in the phrase 
“transferable fundamentals.” Em- 
ployment of the faculty of seeing is 
A usage of 
only part of the whole retina means 
that we are less skillful visually than 
we would be if we used the whole 
retina. “The art of using the whole 
retina comes in the same way that 
skill in tackling, sidestepping, or for- 
ward passing comes; that is, by the 
proper type and direction of practice. 
It thus becomes practice in one of the 
skills that is uniquely a psychological 
skill. 

There are, then, these two aspects 
of what we have called a “transfer- 
able fundamental.” In one instance, 
learning to play the game of football 
goes faster when transferable rather 
than mechanical fundamentals are 
practiced. In the other case, we be- 
come aware of the fact that there are 
ways of learning to use one’s hands, 
eyes and feet so that actual skill in 
the playing of any given sport can be 
increased. 


Perceptual Skills 


Successful athletic competition de- 
pends upon the skillful use of percep- 
tual apparatus as well as upon phys- 
ical prowess, tactics and strategy. 

By the. perceptual apparatus we 
mean’ -to include the faculties of see- 
ing, hearing and the composite result- 
ants of these with the co-ordination 
of muscular movements.’ A casual ob- 
server is inclined to evaluate the 
prowess of an athlete chiefly in terms 
of the ease and efficiency with which 
he executes a difficult play. He is prone 
to forget that the muscular skills, co- 
ordination and mindedness of the 
player would be valueless in the play- 
ing of any particular athletic game 
if these attributes were not accurate- 
ly and deftly directed by his eyes, 
ears and other interrelated combina- 
tions of sense." In other words, the 
effective employment of the player’s 
physical abilities is dependent entirely 

(Continued on page 32) 
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By DAN F. FISHER 
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HE high school boy who is selected to direct the football 
team on the field has had a great burden placed upon 
his shoulders. He has been selected by the coach as THE 
leader of the squad because he has, by his own personality, 
gained the confidence and respect of his team mates. ¢ 

It is now the duty of the coach to supply this boy with the 
knowledge that he must have to direct his team intelligently 
during the games that are to follow. This youngster has 
had no definite instruction as a field general. His knowledge 
has been gained on the vacant lots of the city or perhaps in 
some junior high school where the coaches do not delve very 
deeply into the strategy of football. With this knowledge 
as a foundation to build upon, he is given, immediately, three 
charts. 

The kicking chart is the first and most important for 
beginners. Every detail on the chart is gone over, and the 
quarterback’s attention is called to the mistakes he has seen 
on football fields and their results. The passing game is 
next charted; here again attention is called to specific cases 
that are known and their disastrous results, or perhaps their 
good effects. Then last, but not least, the running game is 
plotted; each section of the field is explained in detail, and 
how each week the quarterback may be forced to change 
some of the points according to the opponents’ weakness or 
strength. 

The general types of formations are taken up and classi- 
fied into three general heads: close, deep, wide. 

The strength and weakness of each head is talked over, 
the coach discussing in general where each type should be 
used on the field; also the defensive position of the quarter- 
back is stressed, for most high school quarterbacks play out 
of position 75 per cent of the time. 

What is termed our “Play Value Chart,” classifying each 

‘ of the plays as to their intended use and gaining power, is 
gone over thoroughly. The classes come under the following a 
heads: ‘} 
1. Strong plays (power, or power with deception). 
2. Chance plays (passes and laterals). 
3. Position plays. 4 
4 
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. Check plays (plays that look like other plays—plays to 
make other plays go better). 
5. Short gain plays (power or short passes). 
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6. Scoring plays. 

7. Sacrifice plays: 

a. Punt, sacrificing possession of ball for yardage. 
b. Sacrifice of yardage for position. 

The last phase of the game discussed will be gone over 
each week, along with our scout reports and knowledge that 
can be gained about our opponents. We call this, for want of 
t a better name, “Devising Our Attack.” This may be classi- 
fied under three heads as follows: 

1. Power attack. 

2. Passing attack. 

3. Deception attack. 

If power is stressed, we will play as follows: 

First down, power play. 

Second down, with more than six yards to gain, use a 

pass; with less use another power play. 

Third down, with less than three yards, use another power 

play; with more than three, use a wide, or pass play. 

Fourth down, kick if outside opponents’ thirty-yard line 

even if only a fraction of an inch from first down, unless 
conditions are such that it is advisable not to do so 
(last quarter and behind). 

If the attack is to be passing, the procedure is as follows: 

First down, pass. 

Second down, if in critical condition, pass. 

Third down, two yards or less, power; over two yards, pass. 
rey Fourth down, kick if outside opponents’ thirty-yard line; 

inside thirty-yard line, conditions will decide. 

When the attack is deceptive, the following general rules 
apply: 

First down, chance play (either a spinner or a pass, double 

pass, hidden ball play or a forward pass with a lateral). 

Second down, more than six yards, use a power play; less 

than six yards, use another deceptive play. 

Third down, two yards or less, use power; more than two, 

use deception. 

Fourth down, punt when outside of opponents’ thirty-yard 
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F Of course, the point is stressed that the quarterback always WIS. 

looks over the defense for men out of position and takes 
advantage of any irregularities he-may be able to detect. 
He is instructed to play for nine or ten points first; then go 
4 for more if successful. 

With the above instruction carefully discussed and fairly 
well mastered, the abilities of the individual team mates are 
considered. The blocking, kicking, passing and ball carry- 
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ing ability of each man on the team 
is discussed. The mental courage of 
each individual is considered and 
picked out. With the above knowl- 
edge well tucked away, I think the 
quarterback can go out on the field of 
play and think for himself very well, 
provided the coach has picked the boy 
that can think under fire. Personally, 
I prefer to have my quarterback direct 
the team and not carry the ball. In 
this way, I get away from petty 
jealousies on the football team that 
crop out sometimes when the going 
gets tough. My rule is never to criti- 
cise the varsity quarterback in the 
hearing of any of the other players. 
Occasionally, when the opportunity 
arises, I comment favorably on a good 
play well selected. This increases the 
confidence of the quarterback in him- 
self and leaves a very high regard in 
the minds of the players for their gen- 
eral’s good judgment. 


Higher Coaching 
Standards 


By C. R. IVEY 
BEDFORD, INDIANA, HIGH SCHOOL 

F you will not do a thing for your- 

self it is seldom others will do it 
for you. At present there are several 
different factors working toward de- 
creased professional standing and 
salary for coaches. Many Indiana 
coaches have experienced this in the 
last year. Public interest in games 
won and lost often determines the 
salary, tenure and professional stand- 
ing of a coach. To some extent this 
is fair, but it should not be the only 
standard. If there should be other 
standards, then it is up to the coaches 
to work to these more enduring re- 
sults. Most coaches are doing so. It 
is most important that school admin- 
istrators and the general public know 
about them and appreciate them. 

Few school men have the oppor- 
tunity that the coach has to place 
ideas before the public. He has access 
to newspapers. Often he is asked to 
talk to civic bodies and groups of 
citizens. Too often he hesitates to 
bring these things before the public. 
If the coach hesitates to do this, who 
will do it for him? 

The major sports most of us coach 
are not carried over to after school 
life. Well developed bodies, clear 
thinking and clean, useful living may 
be and are carried over by athletes. 
In helping a boy develop pride in 
physique and wholesome living, the 
coach helps himself to win games. He 
has also given the boy something of 
value for the rest of his life. He 
should help him realize this value and 
he will more surely retain it. Train- 
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ing regulations should be stressed as 
sensible methods of living rather than 
as special game preparation. 

Athletic fields and gymnasiums are 
laboratories for the development of 
sportsmanship, teamwork, courage 
and unselfish giving. All these things 
help win games. If they are lived in 
after school life as they are played 
in school, the coach is making a splen- 
did contribution to society. He trains 
and develops his boys in these at- 
tributes. He should teach the need 
and use for them in society and en- 
courage his boys to retain and live 
them. 

Coaches are contributing to society 
through the athletes they produce. 
They should make the product one of 
which to be proud, and should not 
hesitate to set the development of 
physique and character alongside the 
winning of games as a standard. 

If our success is measured by games 
alone, sooner or later all of us will fail. 
If we do, it will be our fault as 
coaches that we have not created high 
professional standards and gained 
public approval for them. 


Evaluation of the Coach’s 
Teaching 
By H. T. CRANE 


SAULT STE. MARIE, MICHIGAN, HIGH 
SCHOOL 


OOD methods of teaching should 
provide among other things a 
means for the evaluation of the suc- 
cess in attaining the outcomes sought. 
After a coach has been coaching a 
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number of years it is rather easy to 
take things for granted in his teach- 
ing; that is, to assume that the most 


obvious things to him are also obvious 
to his boys on the team. It is brought 
home to him very forcefully, however, 
when he talks over the mistakes of the 
previous game and finds that regard- 
less of emphasis on certain funda- 
mentals there are some things which 
the boys have not been able to grasp. 
Consequently, the coach who expects 
to win most of his games can not 
afford to take chances but must make 
certain that his boys are learning the 
things which he is trying to teach. 

In our preliminary training for foot- 
ball we have evening sessions twice 
per week, which consist of lectures on 
rules, how to play each position on 
both offense and defense, team forma- 
tions on both offense and defense and 
plays, or, in other words, the theory 
of football. Before the first game a 
written examination is given, mis- 
takes are corrected and certain things 
emphasized over again. This pro- 
cedure is continued until at least half 
of the schedule is completed. 

This affords us ample opportunity 
to ascertain just how much the boys 
are learning and where to lay more 
stress. 


Selecting the Squad 


By JOHN A. MUELLER 
TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL, INDIANAPOLIS, 
INDIANA 

N a school such as ours, with an 

enrollment well over 5,000, the task 
of efficiently picking a squad of 50 out 
of the usual 400 who report for foot- 
ball is a difficult and also a laborious 
one. We have found it impossible to 
be ready for our first game, which 
usually comes two weeks after the 
opening of school, unless we have 
definitely picked our squad in the 
spring. Consequently, our large num- 
bers have forced us into an extended 
spring practice, the greater part of 
which is spent in eliminating the un- 
desirables. Fewer candidates would 
make it possible to spend much more 
time in developing the desirables. An 
overabundance of green material pre- 
sents an obstacle, though it gives us 
an opportunity to make a considerable 
contribution to our health and phys- 
ical education program. Our method 
of selection may be of some interest. 

During the momentary lull in bas- 
ketball, immediately following our 
state tournament, each boy in our 
school receives an advance football 
notice in the form of a mimeographed 
sheet. The purpose of this sheet is 
to arouse interest in football and to 
secure a large turnout for spring 
practice. Our propaganda emphasizes 
that everyone reporting will be given 
the same consideration, letterman and 
freshie alike, that size is neither a 
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handicap nor an advantage, that ex- 
perience “is not essential and that a 
desire to play is the only requisite. 

A day is set for reporting. Candi- 
dates are given numbers in the order 
in which they appear. Names are dis- 
carded and on our records only num- 
bers appear. The candidates are now 
divided numerically into seven groups, 
each group in charge of an instructor. 
No equipment is issued, as we make 
a distinct effort to eliminate all phys- 
ical contact for the first three weeks 
and are interested only in testing 
every candidate for aptitude and abil- 
ity in the various no-contact skills of 
football. Each group deals with dis- 
tinct phases of the game. The candi- 
dates spend two days in each group, 
rotating until at the end of fourteen 
days they have been in all of the 
groups. 

Group number one deals with kick- 
ing the ball and catching a kicked 
ball. The candidates are rated for 
punting, place-kicking and drop-kick- 
ing possibilities. 

After spending two days in group 
number one, they are sent to group 
number two, where they are in- 
structed, tested and rated in aptitude 
for and ability in throwing a ball, 
catching a thrown ball, making a run- 
ning pass and catching a passed ball 
on the run. 

From group number two, they are 
sent to group number three for two 
days, where they are briefly taught 
correct line stance and tested for 
charging form and for ability to pull 
out of the line. 

Next they go to group four, where 
the rudiments of center stance and 
passing the ball from center are ex- 
plained, and the candidates are rated 
for their ability to make the various 
passes and aptitude in filling in after 
passing the ball. 

In group five they are given the 
backfield stance and are instructed 
and tested in the mechanics of a back- 
field shift. 

Group six deals with carrying the 
ball, line plunging form, receiving the 
ball from center, following interfer- 
ence, straight arm, pivot, etc. 

The last group, seven, tests. candi- 
dates for their reaction to signals, for 
their speed, agility and natural talent 
in general. 

At the end of these first fourteen 
days of practice, each candidate has 
received about twenty-five ratings. 
Our object up to this point has been 
to eliminate half of the original 400. 

Any candidate showing no outstand- 
ing aptitude in any phase is dropped. 
The 200 that rate highest are kept for 
the next section. 

During the following two weeks our 
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object is to introduce the element of 
physical contact and to find the 100 
boys, of the 200 that have reached 
this point, who have possibilities as 
blockers and tacklers. Shoulder pads 
and head gears are issued. Consid- 
erable time is now spent in instruc- 
tion in blocking and tackling. At the 
end of two weeks we have selected the 
100 candidates who are outstanding in 
these most important fundamentals. 
Naturally, some that were outstand- 
ing during the first three weeks have 
eliminated themselves during the fol- 
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lowing two weeks. On the other hand, 
many a boy who shrank from the idea 
of physical contact has been induced 
to overcome this fear by his superior- 
ity in one or more of the no-contact 
skills. 

For the final period of practice, 
complete uniforms are issued to the 
100 who survived section two. We 
now begin to look into the eligibility 
of our candidates. Seniors without 
experience are the first to be elimi- 
nated. Boys whose scholastic stand- 
ing has habitually been very poor are 
at a disadvantage. Our task now is 
to place our candidates in the positions 
for which they are best suited and to 
instruct them in the rudiments of the 
positions. Next, teams are formed, 
and three or four fundamental plays 
are given and considerable time is 
spent in their perfection. 

Finally, we devote about a week to 
daily scrimmage between the teams. 
At the end of these eight weeks we 
have selected the fifteen or twenty 
most likely backs and twenty-five or 
thirty best line prospects. In this 
selection, underclassmen are given 
preference, while seniors must be out- 


standing in order to be on the squad 
which is asked to report in the fall. 
In the fall, anyone who did not sur- 
vive in the spring, or anyone new te 
the school, is given another oppor- 
tunity by means of a condensed form 
of the same program. We are for- 
tunate in our school in having suf- 
ficient man power for instruction, 
suitable playing fields and enough uni- 
forms to carry out a plan of this sort. 


Night Football 


By H. O. THORNTON 
WEST HIGH SCHOOL, MADISON, WISCONSIN 


OW about night football? 

Personally, I believe night foot- 
ball has come to stay, and why 
shouldn’t it? Are you coaching in a 
city where a college is situated, plus 
two or three high schools? If you 
are, I’m willing to say that the treas- 
ury of your athletic department is 
somewhat empty. 

Now do not misinterpret the fore- 
going questions and statements. Iam 
not a high-pressure salesman for 
lighting systems, but a loyal member 
of that group known as coaches and 
athletic directors. We all have our 
problems, but I believe the financial 
one affects a majority of the high 
school coaches more than-any other. 
We must have funds with which to 
purchase equipment, to say nothing of 
financing expensive trips. When you 
have exhausted all other ways and 
means of making money for your de- 
partment, turn to your city fathers 
and sell them the idea of night foot- 
ball. 

A lighting system can be erected 
that will vary in price from $5,000 to 
$30,000. Our city has five high schools 
and a university. The university has 
no trouble in drawing a crowd to its 
games, but the high schools last year 
reached the brink of poverty and in 
desperation turned to night football. 
The result has been more than gratify- 
ing, for every school that participated 
in night games put money into its 
treasury. We look for even greater 
results next year. 

Parents at first expressed the 
opinion that night games might not 
be just the best thing for a high school 
student body, but after seeing the 
orderly fashion in which the games 
were conducted, their objections have 
decreased to almost nothing. The 
majority of parents are more or less 
in favor of night football as it gives 
them the opportunity of taking their 
boy or girl. For the first time in 
years, fathers working in factories 
have had the opportunity of watching 
their sons play the good old pigskin 
game. This opportunity means a lot 
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to a dad who really tries to be a pal 
to his son. 

A lighted field may be used all the 
year ’round. Here at Madison we are 
all anticipating a fine winter sports 
program under the lights that will in- 
clude hockey, skating and ice carni- 
vals. During the spring and summer 
it will be used for track and baseball. 
An all year ’round program is not a 
poor investment. Try it when all else 
fails, or when you wish to enlarge 
your program and lack funds. 


Getting Rid of the Dummy 


By Louis TODNEM 
MANKATO, MINNESOTA, HIGH SCHOOL 


E have been obtaining very good 

results here at Mankato High 
School for sometime with a practice 
we have followed in developing the 
tackling and blocking ability of our 
squad members. We became convinced 
that many of our boys who were poor 
blockers and poor tacklers were poor 
because of two causes: first, they had 
been practicing on an inert dummy 
which suddenly became alive in game 
conditions and they found that the 
things they had learned on the dummy 
did not operate very well on a good 
live boy; second, through hours of 
smacking away at the dummy they 
had developed an aversion, almost a 
fear of actual hard bodily contact. 
Some boys lost their confidence and 
some never developed it. 

As a result, we discarded the 
dummy several years ago and have 
practiced for very short periods only 
on each other. Our procedure consists 
first of religiously following a definite 
set of calisthenic exercises calculated 
to build up the large muscles of the 
back and abdomen and the shoulder 
and arm muscles, Unless these muscles 
are well developed a boy is badly han- 
dicapped in both blocking and tackling. 
After the first few nights of condi- 
tioning work, the boys are paired off 
according to weight and ability and 
are instructed in the details and 
proper form of tackling and blocking. 

In tackling, for instance, we em- 
phasize proper neck and shoulder con- 
tact, locking of the wrists, proper 
pulling in of the opponent’s knees, a 
lift and a hard leg drive. We prac- 
tice on each other in slow motion at 
first and insist that each detail be per- 
formed properly. The boys acting as 
ball carriers are then instructed to 


run with moderate speed into the: 


tackler from a distance of not more 
than two yards. The tackler is thus 
able to make a good clean tackle on a 
human “dummy.” He gets the proper 
feel of the act. His confidence is built 
up in the matter of tackling. We have 
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found that when the boys have learned 
the proper form in the tackle and have 
built up a little confidence the added 
stimulus of game conditions will cause 
them to drive in and tackle hard and 
clean. As a result, we have felt it 
necessary to spend very little time on 
our tackling outside of the time spent 
in our scrimmage sessions, which is 
not too long. 

We follow much the same procedure 
in the matter of blocking. We feel 
freed from a lot of the old drudgery of 
“hitting the dummy” and are able to 
devote a lot of additional time to other 
phases of the game. 

All told, we are accomplishing more 
satisfactory results with less expendi- 
ture of time and energy than we ever 
did under the old dummy method. 
During the early part of the season 
we do not spend over an hour a week 
on these fundamentals, and during the 
latter part of the season we have one 
twenty-minute session a week. 


Signal Practice Against 


Dummies 


By LEO BLACK 
SIDNEY, NEBRASKA, HIGH SCHOOL 


UNNING signals without oppo- 
sition is a practice that all teams 
employ. Most coaches try to get their 
players to go through the motions of 
blocking during this practice as 
though in actual scrimmage. It is 
almost impossible to get players to do 
this, as game conditions are not pres- 
ent. The backfield men do not hit the 
proper hole, and the linemen simply 
get out of the ball carrier’s way, with 
little thought about their duties. 

I believe that high school coaches 
who have not used blocking posts and 
standing dummies for teaching plays 
and drilling on them will find these de- 
vices very helpful in getting each in- 
dividual to carry out his specific 
duties. 

The expense for the necessary equip- 
ment is within the range of every 
school’s budget. Four or five round 
posts, a few yards of canvas and the 
necessary sewing are the only items of 
expense. Sacks, old mattress stuffing, 
burlap or excelsior covered with can- 
vas give good protection as padding 
for the posts. These posts, represent- 
ing linemen, should be firmly planted 
in the ground about six feet apart, and 
about thirty-six inches high. The 
cylindrical standing dummies, about 
forty inches high, may be made merely 
of canvas filled with sawdust. These 
may be placed in the positions for 
blocking in which the defensive ends 
and backs are likely to be found. 

Almost any type of play or drill may 
be executed with these dummies with 


a great deal of profit and practically 
no danger of injuries. Offensive 
strength depends largely upon indi- 
vidual execution. Here every player 
does just what he is supposed to do in 
every play. 


Wise Schedule Making 


By MARK WAKEFIELD 
EVANSVILLE, INDIANA, HIGH SCHOOL 


OW may we conduct our games in 
such a manner as to produce the 
greatest educational benefits to the 
community and thereby reflect most 
credit upon the institution represented 
in the contest? Basketball, more than 
any other game, seems to arouse the 
emotions of the spectator and there- 
fore furnishes a special problem if we 
are to have the game contribute to the 
educational uplift of our communities. 
It is my purpose to present in this 
article the thesis that many of the 
problems pertaining to sportsmanship 
and relationships between schools and 
communities are due to improper at- 
tention to schedule making. 

The question is of especial interest 
in Indiana where every community, 
however large or small, is represented 
by its basketball team and where our 
democratic association considers that 
every team should have an equal op- 
portunity to contend for the cham- 
pionship. There are practically 800 
high school teams in our association 
and each team is permitted twenty 
games on its schedule. The question 
is this: Which of the 799 other teams 
should any school play? 

At present there are two major con- 
siderations: Financial and possibility 
of winning. Too little consideration 
is given to the probable educational 
outcomes of the proposed contest, not 
to mention the moral or even economic 
implications involved in some _ in- 
stances. Undoubtedly the most good 
and the happiest outcome may nor- 
mally be expected when competition is 
on an equal basis. By this we do not 
refer to the scoring ability of the two 
teams for we have long learned that 
this is an entirely indeterminate fac- 
tor. We refer rather to the resources 
of the community which should influ- 
ence the athletic possibilities of the 
school, such as enrollment, play facil- 
ities, community support, etc. 

Every state tournament in Indiana 
in recent years has furnished its quota 
of upsets. Teams from smal] villages 
defeat county seat schools and some- 
times go far in the tournament, thus 
securing much deserved renown and 
satisfaction. 

The literally hundreds of small 
schools that are slaughtered in defeat 
by enormous scores are forgotten. 
Consequently the occasional dark 
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horse creates a keen desire on the part 
of the smaller communities to sched- 
ule games with the larger ones, hoping 
that sometime they may produce an 
upset. 

Should we, in the name of educa- 
tion, arrange a game so unequal with 
respect to opportunity that the sym- 
pathy of team A should go out to 
team B to the extent that team A 
would fail to put forth its best efforts? 

We certainly do not want contests 
so obviously unequal that the home 
fans are antagonized against their 
own team because of the fans’ inherent 
sense of justice—a game so contrary 
to our sense of right proportions that 
strictly honest officials feel impelled 
unconsciously to make the game more 
even. 

The great need in athletic contests 
is not tie scores, as certain educators 
contend; not an equal number of 
games won or lost; not necessarily 
equality in avoirdupois. Far more 
essential from an educational view- 
point is the assurance that contests 
be arranged between institutions with 
similar resources. 


“Be your age,” “Stick to your class,” 
“Pick somebody your size” are slogans 
that might well be applied to high 
school athletics. 


Drills for Basketball 
Defense 


By JOHN SWAIN 
CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL, DULUTH, 
MINNESOTA 

HILE most basketball coaches 

agree that the balance between 
offense and defense should be about a 
fifty-fifty proposition, very few teams 
show that they have been coached in 
that ratio. 

Unless a coach plans every minute 
of his practices the offense will receive 
far more than the 50 per cent. If the 
coach waits the fifteen or twenty min- 
utes for all the squad members to get 
dressed and on the floor before he 
starts his work, those minutes must 
be credited to offensive practice, if to 
anything; because during this time 
the players all dribble, pass and shoot. 
All teams show earmarks of having 
been coached in offensive funda- 
mentals while only a few attract at- 
tention as being well-coached in the 
fundamentals of defensive play. 

The coach who devotes about 40 per 
cent of each practice period to defen- 
sive fundamentals cannot have a poor 
‘team. Here are a few drills I find 
effective in cutting down the op- 
ponent’s score. 

Few teams make more than 80 per 
cent of their shots. We want the ball 
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when they miss. We set our defense 
and I try shots of all kinds. All offen- 
sive men are shown the importance of 
covering their own zone, going high 
after the ball, and keeping from hav- 
ing a held ball. After they have 
learned the importance of covering 
their own zone, two boys of equal 
height are placed in each zone, and 
shots are tried as before. 

When a set defense is being used it 
is important that each player spread 
his arms: it looks harder to penetrate. 
Two players should be stationed just 
outside the first line of defense, one 
on each side of the floor, with instruc- 
tions to pass the ball between them. 
As the ball is passed, the defense 
should shift as a unit to the side where 
the ball goes. 
shift, no large holes develop in danger- 
ous territory. 

One of the most common plays is 
the two-man figure-four play. Place 
one forward in the corner; a guard 
with the ball half-way up the court 
and on the same side; have a defensive 
man on each. The forward breaks 
toward the guard, gets the pass and 
returns it to the guard breaking 
through. These men on defense sim- 
ply exchange men, putting themselves 
between the offensive men and the 
basket. 

The coach who relies on a man-to- 
man defense must use this drill exten- 
sively. Any little formation that 
makes it easy for a defensive man to 
intercept a pass is a strong defensive 
fundamental. 

The most important of all drills is 
one that develops split vision. Put a 
defensive and an offensive man in a 
thirty-foot square and see if the de- 
fensive man can cover his man without 
taking his eyes off you. 

There are many other defensive 
fundamental drills, such as breaking 
up a dribble, sandwiching a player to 
keep him from pivoting or getting 
away his pass, stopping two men, etc. 

The main thing I want to get across 
is that the coach who works about 
40 per cent of his practice period on 
defensive fundamentals will not be 
sorry next April. 


Breaking in Basketball 


By WALTER L. DRAPER 
CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


HERE are reasons for improve- 

ment of some basketball teams as 
the season advances, and also reasons 
for the failure of others. When we 
take into consideration that a basket- 
ball player travels over two miles dur- 
ing the progress of a game, we know 
that a team never stands still. It is 
my belief that the two most important 


If the boys learn this. 


factors of team play are breaking of- 
fensively and defensively. 


Offensive Break—When a player 
gets possession of the ball, his first 
move should be toward his own basket. 
It takes plenty of drill to make the 
team realize that it has the ball, is on 
the offense and should not lose time in 
advancing. If the man cannot pass 
he should start a dribble at full speed 
toward his basket. In other words, 
the team that realizes that it has pos- 
session of the ball before the other 
team does has a decided advantage, 
and a fast break will put an offensive 
man a step or two ahead of the de- 
fense, which will cause a defensive 
team plenty of worry. 

It is important that the players go 
for the open and not get caught in a 
defensive trap. When a team gets the 
ball and has opposition in front of it, 
it is necessary to maneuver the op- 
ponents out of position. A team well- 
versed in fundamentals will gain many 
points by a fast offensive break, 
although I know that many coaches 
are opposed to this style of play and 
refer to it as race horse. 


Defensive Break.—While this is the 
reverse of the offensive break, I be- 
lieve that it is fully as, or even more, 
important. Because a team may have 
an off night on offense it should never 
have an off night on defense. The 
instant an opponent gains possession 
of the ball it is essential that the 
player assume his defensive position 
at top speed and stay between his man 
and the basket and in a position to see 
his man and the ball at the same time. 
It has been my experience, after using 
this style of basketball, that a team 
thoroughly drilled on breaking offen- 
sively and defensively will often defeat 
otherwise superior teams. 


Teaching Basketball to 
Physical Education Classes 


By L. M. HoENSCHEID 
LA SALLE-PERU TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOL, 
LA SALLE, ILLINOIS 


T La Salle-Peru Township High 
School, our physical education 
classes are seven in number. It has 
been the aim of the physical education 
directors to develop in the boys a 
spirited leadership, with co-ordination 
of mind and body that might carry 
over into their junior and senior years 
and possibly into adult life. This aim 
is partially realized by teaching the 
boys the fundamentals of basketball 
by means of competitive basketball 
relays. 
Our first step in the effecting of this 
aim is to divide the class into squads 


(Continued on page 39) 
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The Policies of the Athletic Journal 


OME of the school and college coaches have been 

ATHLETIC JOURNAL subscribers for eleven years. 
These men and the others who have been on the sub- 
scription list for some time are familiar with the 
policies of this publication. This year, however, a 
large number of coaches have subscribed to the 
JOURNAL for the first time and the following state- 
ment is intended primarily for them. 

THE ATHLETIC JOURNAL was started in the days 
following the World War when there was no national 
magazine that served exclusively the athletic coaches 
in the secondary schools and the colleges and univer- 
sities. The draft statistics of the War revealed the 
fact that an unusually large number of young men 
of military age had been rejected for service because 
of physical defects, many of which were susceptible 
of prevention or correction. It was thought that a 
magazine that would reach the coaches and athletic 
directors who were directly responsible for the 
physical education and athletic programs in the edu- 
cational institutions of this country might serve a 
useful purpose by focusing attention on the situation 
that the draft statistics revealed. With this thought 
in mind the ATHLETIC JOURNAL was launched, not as 
a private commercial venture of the editor, but rather 
with the thought that it might accomplish some good. 

Since the army of coaches and athletic directors 
who through the years in a large sense have developed 
amateur athletics in the educational institutions have 
it within their power to increase their programs and 
to improve the character of their instruction, the 
JOURNAL has aimed to render whatever assistance is 
possible to the leaders in this field. We have always 
believed that athletics in the schools and colleges will 
be no better or no worse than the men who are coach- 
ing, directing and promoting the athletic games in 
which the boys and young men of the country are 
participating. In the last decade the character of the 
coaching personnel of the country has improved be- 
yond question. Today, coaching is considered a digni- 
fied -profession, and more and more the leading 
educators are agreeing that physical education and 
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athletics have a legitimate place in the pedagogical 
scheme. 

The JOURNAL’s philosophy of athletics has been 
rooted in the generally accepted philosophy of educa- 
tion as formulated by the National Education Asso- 
ciation for secondary schools and by the North 
Central Association of Secondary Schools and Col- 
leges. The JOURNAL has consistently advocated 
educational athletics in conformity with its own 
beliefs and with the philosophy of education as ad- 
vanced and accepted by the school and college 
educators. 


THE ATHLETIC JOURNAL is a privately owned and 
controlled publication. Its policies are not dictated 
by any organization, commercial, educational or 
otherwise. At the same time, we are constantly in 
touch with ‘ne college presidents, high school super- 
intendents, athletic directors and coaches whose 
opinions merit respect. However, the editorials and 
other copy written by the editor represent his own 
opinions, and his editorials are not written to gain 
the favor of any individual or group of individuals. 

The JOURNAL has never entered into any entan- 
gling alliances with any commercial interests and has 
consistently accepted advertising only from reputable 
concerns. If an advertisement appears in THE 
ATHLETIC JOURNAL it is because we believe that the 
advertiser has honest goods to sell at a fair price. 
We do not attempt to suggest that the coaches should 
buy this or that piece of merchandise. 

Through the years the articles which have appeared 
in THE ATHLETIC JOURNAL have been written by high 
school and college men. All of our subscribers are 
invited to express their opinions through the columns 
of this magazine. We do not always agree with some 
of the ideas that are advanced in some of the articles 
which we have published, but we have insisted that 
everyone is entitled to his own opinion and we have 
been glad to offer the pages of the JOURNAL to all who 
may care to express their opinions regarding any 
phase of school and college athletics. 

The JOURNAL believes that, since the schools and 
colleges are engaged in the same kind of work, school 
and college athletic problems are very similar. The 
school boys and the college men play the same games, 
and our coaches are interested in the same educational 
aims and ideals. At the same time, while co-operation 
between the colleges and high schools is imperative, 
those who are entrusted with the administration of 
college athletics in the last analysis should administer 
their own activities, and by the same token the high 
school men who are administering so ably athletics 
in the high schools should be permitted to conduct 
their work without interference from others. 


Football Traducers 


ITH the close of the football season we may 

expect the usual attacks against the game. Prob- 

ably the critics who have an antipathy toward foot- 

ball will not be taken quite so seriously in this year 
of depression as-they have been in recent years. 

As far back as 1314, football in England was for- 
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bidden by the King because the game was played to 
the neglect of archery. Since then and in more re- 
cent times some have wished to detract from football 
because the boys and spectators alike preferred it to 
German or Swedish gymnastics. Others, if they had 
the power, would ruié against the sport because the 
American people get more excited over footbail than 
they do over poetry or music, chemistry, philosophy 
or Latin. Others have taken up their cudgeis against 
the game because it has a greater following than cer- 
tain other sports that are usually referred to as minor 
sports. In fact, the greatest objection that is usually 
leveled against football pertains to its popularity. As 
we have suggested a good many times, however, we 
are not convinced that the way to promote calis- 
thenics, gymnastics, intramural athletics, poetry, 
music or anything else is by curtailing or abolishing 
football. 

One writer recently intimated that, because there 
is a certain amount of poor sportsmanship shown in 
politics, business and the professions, amateur ath- 
letics have failed of their purpose. Even the most 
ardent advocates of college and high school athletics 
have never maintained that football or all of the other 
amateur sports included could be expected to bring 
about the millennium. It is to be seriously doubted, 
however, that if amateur athletics were discontinued 
standards of human conduct or behavior would there- 
by be improved. 

There is a strain of asceticism in our American 
philosophy of life. The ascetics in ancient times tor- 
tured their bodies with the idea of thus exalting the 
mind and the spirit. Puritanism was a form of as- 
ceticism in New England in the early days of the 
Colonists. The things that normal men and women 
enjoyed doing were frowned upon as being the work 
of the devil. Even today there are some who feel 
that, if the American people enjoy football, football 
must be wrong and consequently they frown upon it. 

Some of the most severe critics of amateur athletics 
are the writers who have found a market for cynical 
and satirical articles. Sinclair Lewis reaped a har- 
vest from Main Street, the book in which he ridiculed 
life in the small inland towns. In recent years the 
books and articles dealing with athletics that have 
been placed on the market for the most part have been 
written in a critical and satirical vein. 

Further, there are other critics who have occupied 
paying positions chiefly because they have set them- 
selves up as defenders of educational ideals. They 
have derived profit from the games and contests that 
they inveigh against as challenging the stability and 
integrity of our educational institutions. 

Others, in the words of another, “tell us what is 
the matter with our little house and find a childish 
pleasure in tearing it to pieces.” These -men do little 
in the way of helping rear the structure that the 
builders are trying to create. 

While it is true that school and college athletics are 
not perfect, and for that matter they never will be 
perfect, yet the friends who believe that athletics have 
an important place in our modern civilization will 
continue in the future as they have been doing in the 
past to build a more nearly perfect system to eradicate 
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the defects and to conserve all that is best in the 
game. 


Self-R eliance 


HE report of the National Advisory ‘Committee 

on Education which was made public recently is 
deserving of careful consideration. Among other sug- 
gestions, this Committee advocates a return to the 
early American tradition and practice of local 
autonomy in the management of the schools. An 
excerpt from the report touches upon this point as 
follows: 


“The American people must face the problem of 
conflict between our traditional policy of state and 
local autonomy and this growing trend toward fed- 
eral centralization. It is the conviction of this com- 
mittee that harm results when intimacy between 
schools and their patrons and neighbors is disturbed 
by remote control of a distant authority. 


“Weakened personnel and local responsibility for 
so important a social function as public education 
may ultimately sap the foundations of popular inter- 
est and of support which historically have been 
among the major factors in the development by the 
United States of the most democratic system of educa- 
tion in the world.” 


The educational, social and economic leaders have 
learned that in a democracy there is little that the 
leaders can do except by way of assisting the schools 
and industries to understand their own problems. If 
the so-called leaders take away individual responsi- 
bility or curb individual initiative, ultimately the 
leaders are forced to admit their inability to prevent 
depressions, to bring about a millennium in education 
or to guarantee social rights and equalities. What 
has been said about general education and business 
applies even more to athletics. 


There has been a tendency in recent years to estab- 
lish national or semi-national athletic standardizing 
agencies. The principles underlying such agencies 
are similar to those of federal educational agencies. 
In each case the people concerned create the bureaus, 
departments or associations and then expect the 
officers of the organizations to make life easy and 
foolproof for all concerned. The arguments advanced 
by the officers of such organizations in defense of 
their acts and their jobs is usually that certain things 
are good and other things. are bad for the people 
whose interests these organizations supposedly con- 
serve. Consequently the North Central Association 
standing on the principle that college professors are 
underpaid threatens disbarment of any college that 
may employ a coach at a higher salary than that paid 
a professor. Apparently it is thought that this is a 
matter that cannot safely be left to the individual 
colleges. 

The schools and colleges that year after year meet 
in athletics have found it desirable to adopt the same 
playing rules, the same eligibility rules, and to follow 
certain uniform administrative policies. One confer- 
ence may find that a football season that starts the 
fifteenth of September and closes the Saturday before 
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Thanksgiving meets with the approval of all of the 
members of that conference. In the South it may be 
wise to start the season later and close it some time in 
December. These, however, are matters that should 
be left to the playing members of the league or con- 
ference. In like manner, the majority of the athletic 
eligibility rules may better be adopted by the small 
homogeneous groups for their own guidance than pre- 
scribed by any national body. 


Laissez-Faire 


CCORDING to Webster’s dictionary, laissez-faire 
A is a phrase deprecating governmental interfer- 
ence intended to foster or regulate labor, manufac- 
tures, etc. Whether one accepts fully the laissez-faire 
doctrine one must be cognizant of the fact that here 
in America in recent years there has been to a con- 
siderable extent governmental interference with busi- 
ness as well as with the everyday living of the citizens 
who compose the entity known as the United States 
of America. In the last analysis, the people them- 
selves are chiefly to blame if their governmental 
agencies assume the right to regulate economic, 
political and social institutions. We have a blind 
faith in the efficacy of legislation. Consequently, 
when things are not to our liking we invariably turn 
to our law making bodies for relief, or, as is more 
often the case, in the hope that through legislation 
others will be forced to do that which we think they 
ought to do. 

There are no people in the world that so completely 
and fully believe in education as do the American 
people. Our attention has frequently been called to 
the fact that there are more students enrolled in the 
institutions of higher learning in this country than 
are to be found in all the institutions of higher learn- 
ing in all the other countries of the world. In spite 
of this faith in education which is manifested in a 
great many ways by the American people, paradoxical 
as it may seem, we persist in trying to effect reforms 
by legislative measures rather than by and through 
educative processes. Fundamentally we believe in 
the basic principles of democracy and are not willing 
to have our individual rights dominated by dictators 
or by an oligarchy or aristocracy. Yet for a number 
of years we have been creating bureaus, organizations 
and associations, and vesting each with a certain 
amount of dictatorial rights. Very often those to 
whom have been delegated certain authorities and 
powers ultimately assume more power and authority 
than they were originally intended to have. 

The National Collegiate Athletic Association is 
twenty-six years old. This Association through the 
years has functioned as an educational body and never 
has assumed the right to dictate a course of conduct 
for its members. Neither has this organization been 
politically minded. It has stood for the best in col- 
lege athletics, leaving it to each member of the Asso- 
ciation to work out its own athletic salvation as that 
member saw fit. No one, however, can rightfully 
suggest that the N. C. A. A. has not been a tremendous 
power for good in amateur athletics in this country. 

While it has been possible to evolve a code of play- 
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ing rules suitable for the most part to educational 
institutions in all parts of the country, as yet it has 
not been possible, if indeed desirable, to establish a 
uniform code of eligibility or uniform standards 
applicable to all athletic organizations in all parts of 
the United States. Criminal and civil laws in the 
various commonwealths lack uniformity although in 
principle they may be substantially the same. Experi- 
ence teaches us that it is unwise to create a law until 
there has been created a desire for the law. Thus in 
some states the legal limit for driving an automobile 
in the country districts is thirty miles per hour while 
in other states there is no specific legal limitation 
expressed in terms of miles per hour at which auto- 
mobilists may drive their cars. In some sections of 
the United States college presidents, faculty repre- 
sentatives and athletic directors alike feel that college 
athletes should be permitted to play professional base- 
ball in the summer if they so desire. If a national 
organization were to attempt to force. the officers of 
the conference in such a section to adopt a strict 
amateur rule, the chances are that even if the rule 
were adopted it would not be observed. In the course 
of time the colleges in such a section may of their 
own volition decide to modify their rules respecting 
professional baseball. When that time comes the 
athletic administrators will make an honest effort to 
uphold such rules as are adopted. In the last analysis 
the small homogeneous groups of colleges and high 
schools, composed of such institutions as habitually 
play together, will create their own eligibility stand- 
ards and adopt their own playing agreements. Such 
conferences may be influenced by such national organ- 
izations as may exist. 


National organizations, however, such as the Car- 
negie Foundation or sports associations of any sort, 
may serve a useful purpose by making full use of 
their educational opportunities and at times may even 
be the means of forcing local groups to adopt superior 
codes and standards. Our political, economic, social 
and athletic salvation, however, will in the last analy- 
sis have to be worked out by the American people 
themselves. The economic leaders may suggest how 
business depressions may be avoided in the future and 
may in large measure show how greed, selfishness and 
unwise speculation lead to financial crises, but if the 
people themselves decide to neglect their productive 
work in order to gamble in stocks, if bond houses 
make unsound real estate investments and if bankers 
loan money on unstable securities, there is little that 
the economic Jeaders can do about it. If the colleges 
wish to conduct their athletics on a professional basis 
the only way in which national organizations may 
hope to accomplish permanent results in the way of 
reform is by the slow and painful process of education. 


There are many indications that in the years ahead 
of us we will depend more upon ourselves and less 
upon the government in our efforts to make a living 
and secure the comforts of life. Whether or not dic- 
tatorships of either the Russian or Italian variety 
may bring satisfactory results to Russia or Italy, the 
future of America is predicated on the sane, honest 
principle of self-reliance on the part of her several 
citizens. 
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Christmas 


HRISTMAS is less than a month away but since the next issue 

of the ATHLETIC JOURNAL will not reach the coaches until 
after the Holiday Season we are taking this opportunity of extending 
our felicitations to all of the J OURNAL readers for a happy Christ- 
mas time. There are many people who 1 in other years have enjoye 
the comforts of life who this year will miss some of the usual Christ- 
mas cheer. These people are not complaining about their misfor- 
tunes. Many of them have suffered financial losses through no fault 
of their own. The coaches who for the most part have been paid 
their salaries even in this period of depression will no doubt share 
some of their blessings with others who are less fortunate. 


As many Americans in the last two years have shown that they 
can take punishment 1 in the stock market or in business without 
wincing, so the majority of the coaches who have not coached vic- 
torious teams this year have proved their capacity to “take it on 
the chin” without whining or without offering excuses or claiming 
an alibi. 


HE world more than anything else admires a winner but almost 

as much the world admires a game loser. Mr. A. A. Stagg in his 
life time has enjoyed success and has won perhaps more than his 
share of football victories. This year with immature and inexperi- 
enced but willing players he has started his team in almost every 
game with the odds heavily against him, yet never once did he or his 
boys lose heart, never did they blame the officials for their defeats 
and never did they stop trying. The result was that at the end of 
the season this team had won the admiration of the college athletic 
world and Mr. Stagg had given a demonstration of pure courage, 
persistency and good sense that marks him as one of the gamest 
coaches of all time. 


The ATHLETIC JOURNAL for twelve years has striven to serve 


the school and college coaches. It has not, however, pictured the 
coaches as specialists who selfishly endeavor to advance their own 
interests, but has protested against the demagogy of others who have 
attempted to make it appear that athletics are not a part of educa- 
tion and that the coaches are low caste and forever attempting to 
lower educational standards. There is no war between the coaches 
on one hand and the high school administrators and college pro- 
fessors on the other. All are doing their work as best they may. 


HE Holiday Season stresses peace and good will among men. 
During this Holiday Season may there somehow or other come 
better understanding among educators and may we realize better 
than ever before that no one group of educators possesses all of the 
virtues and no other group of educators all of the frailties of mankind. 
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Some Aspects of the “Broader” 
Method in Physical Education 


By ARTHUR L. STRUM 


DIRECTOR OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION, INDIANA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, TERRE HAUTE 


ee ELL, if I can’t be a win- 
ner, I'll be a character 
builder,” said one of our 


great coaches at a business men’s 
dinner in one of our large cities. His 
listeners applauded the “wise-crack” 
noisily. It is the purpose of this 
article to present in part some of the 
educational implications of athletics. 

The traditions which have been 
associated with the growth of physical 
education have been unfortunate for 
its proper development. Nations 
throughout history have used it for 
military purposes, and there are 
those today who see its value only in 
that light. The sporting clique has 
used it for cash profit, chambers of 
commerce have used it for advertis- 
ing purposes and the general public 
has used the spectacular features of 
it for a Roman holiday. 


The influence of Puritanism, scho- 
lasticism and faculty psychology have 
tended to set it apart in the schools 
from the other phases of education. 
It has but comparatively recently 
been included in the curriculum. In 
some universities today, outside 
groups control athletics to a consid- 
erable degree. 


Under the regime of faculty 
psychology, it was grudgingly given 
a place in the curriculum. However, 
no standards of educational training 
were required of the teachers. Ex- 
pugilists, bouncers and “sports” of 
various types were permitted to in- 
struct. Quite naturally, the aca- 
demic faculty and the coach were not 
soluble in a social way. Physical 
education was set apart from the 
academic departments as being merely 
physical. 

Our situation today reveals a train 
of undesirable conditions which have 
come about through the development 
of physical education in this environ- 
ment. It will be the purpose here to 
interpret the educational implications 
of physical education in the light of 
the newer philosophy and psychology. 

The use of illustrations will be 
made freely. Those who. write books 
of philosophy and psychology are 
liberal in their use of physical activi- 
ties for illustrative purposes. Life, 
too, abounds in expressions such as, 
“Hit the line hard,” “Don’t give up 
the ship” and “It isn’t cricket, old 
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N referring to his article pub- 

lished here, Mr. Strum says, 
“It seems to me that the coaching 
profession has in its members 
men of the highest ethical stand- 
ards, and that as a group they 
are superior to similar bodies of 
men. It is the purpose here to 
‘run out in the open’ certain 
aspects and practices which are 
present today.” 





man,” which are used often to express 
a way of behaving outside the play- 
field. Also, the value of any theory is 
in the function it performs. The dis- 
cussion of a method compels the use 
of illustrations. 

The general style for treatment of 
the subject will be the statement of 
a thesis, folle »ed by a critical dis- 
cussion of such thesis. This paper 
is concluded with regret for the in- 
adequacy of the treatment of the 
problem but with a firm conviction 
that it is a most worthy and impor- 
tant one. 


Importance of Learning Situation 


ln teaching, emphasis must 
be given the “whole child’ as 
a creative being, responding to 
the whole sitwation which he 
confronts. There can be no 
certainty that the primary 
learnings are more important 
or more effectively learned than 
the associated or concomitant 
learnings. 


There are certain groups of people 
who conceive the child as being made 
up of mind, soul and body. They 
would have the school responsible for 
the development of the mind, the 
physical trainer responsible for bodily 
development and the Sunday School 
held for moral development. They fail 
to note that it is always the same 
child, and a host of more or less co- 
operating responses accompany each 
learning situation. 

In physical education, these people 
focus attention on perspiration, mus- 
cle tone and muscle development and 
increased circulation. They hold the 
notion that their job is clear cut, and 
they do not propose to be concerned 
with attitudes, standards of conduct 


or satisfying activities which enrich 
the lives of boys and girls. 

A young man of my acquaintance 
who was invited to play golf with a 
friend replied in a fashion character- 
istic of those who have developed un- 
favorable attitudes toward physical 
activity. He said, “No thanks; I had 
all the exercise I wanted at the uni- 
versity.” It is probable that his atti- 
tudes associated with the experiences 
of physical activity were the result 
of coercion or unfavorable personali- 
ties or both. 

In a similar fashion, if an indi- 
vidual slams down a history book at 
the end of a course saying, “Thank 
the Lord, I’m done with history!” 
what are the probabilities that he 
will read history in leisure time, for 
cultural purposes or for a_ better 


understanding of present social 
problems? 
Attitudes and appreciations are 


far-reaching, and who can say that 
exercise at the university was more 
important than the attitude devel- 
oped? Attitudes toward history, 
learning, professors and so forth 
occur in similar fashion. Regard for 
the whole learning situation is 
essential. 


Now, physical education is con- 
cerned with boys and girls as crea- 
tive beings, responding to the whole 
situation. The teacher of physical 
education must be as well trained as 
any other teacher. The “bouncer” 
type, the professional coach with the 
language of the slave driver and the 
“sport type” will not do. 


Need for Problem Solving 


Presuming that there is 
nothing permanent but change 
and that civilization is a race 
between education and catas- 
trophe, the outstanding need in 
education is practice in prob- 
lem solving as reflected in the 
pragmatic point of view. 


Splendid material for effective 
teaching and practice in problem 
solving has been formalized by 
coaches of our games. The football 
coach says, “You block the guard 
with the high-low; you sideswipe the 
tackle; you use the roll-block on the 
end; you sit on the bench; and so 
forth.” The players become mere 
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pawns on the chessboard of the coach. 


A move by those with an under- 
standing of the problem is seen in the 
attempt in New York State high 
schools to put the coach in the grand- 
stand during the progress of the 
game. Its practice has been attended 
with difficulties. Its failure has 
been due to the fact that coaches 
have not seen the educational impli- 
cations involved. It has succeeded 
about as well as any device alone 
would succeed unless accompanied by 
more fundamental considerations of 
the problem. The coaches need to see 
the splendid opportunities there are 
in the situation for self-activity and 
practice in problem solving by the 
boys. The boys and the coach need to 
think through the whole situation, 
sharing it as a joint enterprise. 
Meanings would be richer and fuller. 


It is common knowledge that when 
one of the outstanding teams of the 
South played one of our outstanding 
teams in the Middle West several 
years ago in football, the coach of the 
former team, in keying his boys to a 
fighting spirit for the game “fought 
the Civil War over again.” Has the 
coach the moral right to foster sec- 
tional bitterness in order to win a 
football game? 


A young high school football 
coach of my acquaintance had a team 
composed largely of boys of foreign 
parentage. He made the following 
statement to arouse the boys to fury, 
“You see those fellows out there (the 
visiting team); they call you ‘hunk- 
ies.’ Get out there and show ’em 
that you are as much American as 
they are!” Has the coach the right 
to arouse racial hatred for the pur- 
pose of winning a football game? 

A more adequate consideration of 
the whole problem of athletics would 
bring out richer and ever more sig- 
nificant meanings. Results must be 
seen in relation and in proper propor- 
tion. The wider problem of method 
must be chosen. Facing reality and 
thinking through situations must be 
ever encouraged. Our changing times 
demand it. For proper growth and 
progress, it is essential. The static 
outlook and tradition oppose it. 


Learning a Means to an End 


The adequate use of habit, 
drill, conditioned reflexes, in- 
stincts and learning as acquisi- 
‘tion is dependent on whether 
education conceives these things 
as a means to an end in con- 
structive thinking and life; or 
whether they are used as ends 
in themselves for the ultimate 
attainment of social conformity 
and maintaining the “status 
quo.” 


The chief aim on the technical side 
in physical education is to secure 
quality of performance, but there are 
other things of worth which need 
consideration. What one considers 
as an end in itself depends on one’s 
view of life, on what kind of a world 
we are living in and the function of 
man. To some, health may be an end; 
to others, wealth; and to many in the 
field of physical education, the cham- 
pionship. To some of the few who see 
life in its broader meaning, these 
things may be means to an end. 

The whole situation must be seen 
in its entirety. Are ethical standards 
of worth in the minds of boys and 
girls more valuable than winning the 
“big game”? Must defeat mean hu- 
miliation? What of personality ef- 
fects? The criterion that must be 
applied to any situation is its total 
educative effects. 

Life consists of a unique becoming, 
of novelly developing experiences and 
the continually remaking of patterns. 
Skills, habits, and knowledge are 
necessary but are only means to an 
end. The ability to swim may con- 
tribute to richness of living and to 
the effective meeting of a novel 
situation. 


Opportunity of the Athletic Field 


To live most effectively re- 
quires self-direction through 
conscious action; and to think 
of human beings as controlled 
by a “push-button” series of 
stimulus-response reflexes is to 
deny creation and growth by 
man and degrade the worth of 
human personality. 


Those activities which call for self- 
direction should be encouraged, for 
they permit the opportunity for the 
best growth. For example, golf and 
tennis are activities of this nature. 
One takes the law in his own hands 


to do the right moral thing as he sees, 


it. 

Golf and tennis come to us as an 
inheritance from the English noble- 
men who were largely responsible for 
the traditions surrounding the rules 
and conduct of these games. . In ten- 
nis, if a linesman or other official calls 
a ball “in” which the player to whose 
advantage it would be knows to be 
outside the line, such player accord- 
ing to the traditions of the game 
“takes the law into his hands by 
throwing a point to his opponent.” 
Such a demand for self-direction has 
considerable merit. Similarly, in the 
game of golf, no gentleman would 
cheat about his score. He chooses to 
play fair. 

Now, in baseball. the situation is 
quite different. In the major leagues, 
an umpire is stationed at each base. 


_ Players feel that they are entitled to 


everything they can get, fairly or un- 
fairly. The penalty for getting caught 
may be severe at times, but this is the 
code of pickpockets and sneak thieves. 
To obey the law because one fears the 
penalty has never been successful in 
the operation of human affairs. 

The writer has been interested in 
personality effects of a scheme which 
permits self-direction to a greater 
extent than is offered in our highly 
organized games at the present time. 
Experiments with baseball and basket- 
ball seem to indicate that these games 
may be played with just as much en- 
joyment and that better attitudes will 
come out of them if the player is 
given the opportunity to exercise self- 
direction by calling his own infrac- 
tions of the rules. For those who are 
capable and ready to exercise fairness 
in such situations, the practice of self- 
judging in giving the other fellow a 
square deal has educational value. If 
boys are able to play fair under the 
emotional stress which accompanies a 
hard fought game, sufficient practice 
will be afforded so that in due time 
“the black satchel with $50,000” may 
be more easily resisted. Where is 
there a better laboratory for the prac- 
tice of fair dealing than the athletic 
field or playground? 


The Reality of Play 


The problem of method is 
concerned primarily with the 
growing child and his needs, 
that activities should be sought 
which lead to further activity, 
that rich living in the present 
is the best guarantee of rich 
living in the future and that 
undue emphasis on primary 
learnings prevents a proper 
conception of the whole learn- 
ing process. 


The undue emphasis on factual 
knowledge, norms, tests, and measure- 
ment of primary learnings which has 
taken place in the general field of edu- 
cation has its parallel in the field of 
physical education though at a later 
date. The norms for various age 
levels for running, jumping and other 
activities have been announced with 
much gusto, just as though the prob- 
lem of what to put in the curriculum 
is settled. This information may be 
of unquestionable value if used with 
the emphasis it deserves, but the over- 


emphasis which is so often given to 


so-called “scientific” studies is all out 
of proportion to the emphasis it de- 
serves. There are other values which 
do not lend themselves so readily to 
objective measurement, but neverthe- 
less are of real significance. Regard 
for all learnings must be given. 

In a survey conducted in a Western 
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city, most of the teachers went on 
record as favoring formal gymnastics, 
while most of the pupils favored the 
playing of games instead. Which 
group is right? Shall adult-conceived 
notions of the child’s needs be the 
guiding principle in the selection of 
subject matter, or shall we take our 
cue from the child? Experience indi- 
cates that our best criterion of needs 
is the child. Studies of child needs 
from this viewpoint are extremely 
significant. 


Training of the child in using 
meanings in meaningful fashion will 
create new relationships and interests. 
The more critically a situation is 
examined, the more meanings are at- 
tached to it, by that much are the 
broadened interests enhanced. The 
study of running on the physiological 
side may lead to an interest in the 
profession of medicine. The study of 
play may lead to the fields of philoso- 
phy and psychology. In turn, the 
consideration of psychology and 
philosophy may lead to fields of 
physiology, anatomy, anthropology, 
sociology and so forth. 

There are parents who would deny 
the child his play life in order that 
he learn certain skills, habits and 
facts which the parent conceives 
necessary for adult living. The ma- 
terial to be “learned” lies outside the 
“interest span” of the child and is not 
related to life and living here and 
now. Conflict ensues. On the one 
hand is life, pulsating and gripping; 
on the other, distasteful tasks, super- 
imposed from without. One pulls 
strongly for attention; the other be- 
cause of parent coercion pulls in a 
different fashion. Disintegration of 
personality results; maladjustment 
and unhappiness occur. The play life 
of the child is real, and it is the duty 
of education to harness this “drive” 
so that the integrated, happy per- 
sonality results, keeping in mind al- 
ways the total educative effects. 


The Duty of the Coach 


The adequate growth of 
youth asks that we, as teachers, 
seek the following in 80 far as 
possible: (1) his growth in 
ability to use meanings in 
meaningful fashion; (2) to 
provide experiences within the 
“interest span” which lead to 
further activity; and (3) to 
have. him use knowledge as 
acquisition, habit and drill only 
as it is related to the creative 
thinking at hand. 


The study of the child and how 
learning takes place, accompanied by 
meaningful experiences is the funda- 
mental problem. Very superficial 


consideration is often given these 
things in physical education. 

I have often heard coaches state 
quite positively at mass meetings 
(held for the purpose of “getting out 
a crowd” or arousing a fighting 
spirit) that “athletics develop loyalty, 
honesty and co-operation.” Such a 
statement needs more careful con- 
sideration. 

A statement similar to the follow- 
ing would be more acceptable: “Ath- 
letics provide an excellent opportunity 
to foster desirable attitudes toward 
loyalty, honesty and co-operation, pro- 
vided the standards are high and the 
leadership is excellent.” Now, ath- 
letics do “absorb the individual in a 
thorough-going way,” and attitudes 
developed under these conditions have 
real significance. Further, one has 
an opportunity to practice honesty, to 
practice loyalty and to practice co- 
operation. The athletic field as a 
laboratory for conduct situations of- 
fers a greater opportunity for teach- 
ing than the Sunday School. 

However, the learning of activities 
may be highly specialized. One may 
co-operate for the narrow purpose of 
winning a game, yet fail to co-operate 
in the home. One may be honest on 
the golf course, yet “beat the corpora- 
tion out of a nickel.” One may be 
loyal to his fraternity to the extent of 
being disloyal to the college team. Ex- 
treme loyalty to Nation may bar 
efforts toward World Peace. 

Using meanings in meaningful 
fashion considers loyalty as it is to 
be used; loyalty to chum, to frater- 
nity, to college, to nation or to man 
as in international affairs. But it is 
difficult to function within the larger 
groups. Consider courtesy in larger 
groups as in driving on a crowded 
street. Men who are polite and con- 
siderate in the home and in small 
groups of their acquaintance “let the 
public be damned.” So with loyalty, 
so with honesty, so with co-operation, 
and so with efforts to cause nations to 
outlaw war. 
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Deliberate and Fast Break 


IGH school basketball has vastly 

improved in the lost few years 
in northeastern Iowa. From a hit 
and miss style of play the game has 
slowly developed into a game of skill 
with the best ball handlers and basket 
shooters generally winning. 

A system of play has evolved which 
is used by the Decorah High School 
teams with considerable success. 
Rather than to use a fast breaking 
offense, with the ball passed and fum- 
bled down the floor in a frenzied effort 
to cage the sphere, the ball is passed 
to a corner out of danger where a 
guard will calmly endeavor to get the 
ball within basket range by highly de- 
veloped team play and clever ball han- 
dling. The fast breaking offense used 
as a threat may be employed whenever 
the opportunity presents itself, but 
the basic method exercised is a delib- 
erate and carefully planned system of 
attack that can be used with many 
variations. 

In Diagram 1 is shown a type of of- 
fense stressing the return pass and 
fast break, which is used when a man- 
for-man defense is encountered. The 
ball is in the hands of No. 2, who is 
a fast breaker. He passes with a hook 
pass to No. 3, who breaks out from 
the side line to meet the ball. No. 4, 
the cleverest man and best ball han- 
dler on the team, plays in the free 
throw circle and breaks toward No. 3, 
receiving the pass. ~ No. 5 blocks No. 
1’s guard, while No. 1 goes down the 
side of the floor, with No. 4 having the 
option’ of passing to No. 1 for a 
set-up or to No. 3 for a set shot 
from the free throw region; No. 4 
blocking off No. 3’s guard if No. 3 
receives the pass. 

















By D. A. Houck 


Decorah, Iowa, High School 


A type of fast breaking offense that 
is frequently used in northeastern 
Iowa basketball circles is that shown 
in Diagram 2. The forwards idle 
along the side lines waiting for their 
chance to break, while the guard drib- 
bles towards the defense. Suddenly 
No. 2 shoots a bounce or hook pass 
to No. 3, breaking in towards the 
center of the floor. At the same time 
No. 5 breaks across and towards the 
basket, going close to No. 4, thus 
enabling No. 4 to block off No. 5’s 
man. This gives No. 5 an easy hook 
shot or one-hand push shot. While 
No. 3 makes a fake and quick pass to 
No. 5, who breaks past at top speed, 
No. 1 blocks No. 2’s guard and No. 2 

















x2 


breaks toward the free throw circle on 
the inside of the floor for a set shot if 
No. 3 cannot deliver the ball to No. 5. 

These twoostyles of play are very 
commonly seen in northeastern Iowa 
basketball, especially when one team 
establishes a small lead and forces the 
defense to adopt the man-for-man type 
of defense. 

The defensive angle of the game as 
played by so many Iowa schools is 
quite similar to that shown in Dia- 
gram 3. Instead of the zone type or 
strict man-for-man style, the method 
is generally a composite of both. 

In Diagram 3, No. 1 and No. 2 take 
the first man through their side and 
guard him closely. -No. 3 then 
watches carefully and picks up the 
third man through the first line of de- 





DIAGRAM - 2 


-fense regardless of what side he comes 


down the floor. No. 4 and No. 5 play 
a zone defense, and if the dribbler 


comes down on 5’s side, the latter 
picks that man, and if on 4’s side, 4 
chooses the dribbler. This method if 
carefully explained and worked on will 
do away with the delayed type of 
offense, because the men are skilled in 
the man-for-man type and, when 
necessary, can play it in any part of 
the floor. 

In building up an offensive and de- 
fensive system of play that will bring 
good results, it is necessary for the 
squad to have a thorough knowledge 
of the game that is being played. A 
set of mimeographed papers with a 
few suggestions is always a help. In 
several years of coaching, I have for- 
mulated the following axioms, which 
may be of some help to other coaches. 
Keep in condition and co-operate. 
Get a lead and hold it. 

Never make a bad pass. 

Use a fast break whenever 

possible. 

When blocking never touch a 

defensive man. 

Use out-of-bounds play under the 

basket. 

Never guard from the rear. 

Line up properly on held balls. 

Follow in at all times. 

Leave your man to help out a 

team mate. 

11. Never leave your feet when 
guarding opponent, except at 
basket. 

12. Always 
thrower. 

13. Try hard on every shot. 

14. Forget past mistakes. 

15. Call out to your team mate and 
tell him which way to break on 
blocks. 

16. Never quit when behind. 
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TH IS BALL PLAYS YOUR TEAM 


NO DIRTY TRICKS.. 
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iency, an imperceptible shift in its shape can se- 
riously upset the cleanest passing, the sweetest 
dribbling. Ordinary basketballs often develop 
these treacherous changes after a little play. 
That’s why you owe it to your players to give 
them only the Reach AA Official Basketball... 

For, this great basketball, throughout its long 
life, can’t vary a bit from normal size, shape 
and ‘‘bounce’: That’s because the AA Ball has the 


Reach Double Lining—and this special] lining holds 
the ball to strictly official requirements, to per- 
fect playing accuracy just as long as it is played! 
No bulges—no dead spots can trick your team! 

No other ball made can give you such long, 
accurate playing service as the Reach AA Ball. 
No other ball has such fine quality built into it. 
Your nearest dealer will gladly show you this 
ball—as well as many other features of the new 
Reach Basketball Line. 
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Control and Possession of the Ball 


By J. B. BUEHLER 


BASKETBALL COACH, JOHN MARSHALL HIGH SCHOOL, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


UCH has been written about 
the various systems of the 
game of basketball, about the 

offensive and defensive methods of 
attack and about the importance of 
fundamentals. The basketball coach 
may vary his system yearly and he 
may vary his plan of offense and de- 
fense, but the instruction in the 
fundamentals of the game will always 
be necessary. They may be taught in 
a different way, but in any case they 
must be taught. 

The teaching of fundamentals is the 
important keynote to success for the 
coach in the high school. He must 
spend a great deal of his time on the 
teaching of the elements of the game. 
If he does not give instruction in the 
drill exercises, the students of the 
game must learn the techniques of 
handling the ball in practice scrim- 
mages. After all, the game of basket- 
ball is the mastery of fundamentals, 
or handling the ball, plus some natural 
ability to do the right thing at the 
right time. A team well versed in 
the fundamental skills of basketball 
is usually a winning team. It takes 
something else besides “psychology” 
to win games. 

Of all the fundamental drill exer- 
cises in basketball, handling the ball 
well carries the admiration of every 
coach. Next comes shooting ability. 
These two items placed together give 
the team control and possession of the 
ball. Possession of the ball is the 
accurate, perfect and faultless han- 
dling of the ball. Pivoting, foot-work, 
dribbling, passing, catching and shoot- 
ing may be considered the important 
elements of handling the ball. 

Shooting, well coupled with passing 
and catching, may be considered the 
outstanding elements that give per- 
fection to a basketball player. These 
activities must be coupled, for each 
by itself is of no great value to make 
up a smooth playing team. To be able 
to score, one must have possession of 
the ball. Possession of the ball is 
passing and catching the ball with 
confidence. It wilt be found that 
players who shoot well are usually 
very good passers and catchers of the 
ball. Ease in handling the ball gives 
that “something” which enables one 
to shoot with ease. 

If the student of basketball will 
stop and think for a second and 
analyze the game, he will discover that 
possession and control of the ball give 
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the player the opportunity to score. 
Possession of the ball is accurate pass- 
ing and catching. Shooting baskets, 
associated with the ability to recover 
the ball, is the other outstanding 
essential. These two items make up 
the game. Of course the other funda- 
mental elements of the game give the 
player the ability to handle himself 
well with the bail in his possession. 
The other techniques are the added 
accessories that make the player 
flashy, clever and spectacular. These 
abilities aid him in retaining the ball 
and evading the powerful guards. A 
player must think control and posses- 
sion of the ball in the game. They 
give him the opportunity to score and 
prevent the opponents from scoring, 
regardless of their ability to shoot. 
If a player when he passes or shoots 
thinks of possession of the ball, his 
shot for the basket or his pass to a 
team mate will be made with a sin- 
cere effort to be perfect. Every pass 
that is made must be made with the 





Here are a few suggestive hints on 


passing. 

1. Make passes so that they are 
caught. 

2. Pass accurately; shoulder to 
waist line. 


3. Know whom you are passing to. 

See your receiver. 

5. Never make a pass unless you 
know it will be-caught. 

6. Take no chance passes. 

7. Control and possession of the ball 
call for only one kind of passing 
—perfect, accurate passing. 

8. Passing to a partially covered 
man is throwing the ball away. 

9. Put a lead on the ball when pass- 
ing. 

10. English is not necessary in pass- 
ing the ball. 

11. Get the habit of always passing 
accurately at all times during 
practice periods. 

12. If the passing is good the catch- 
ing is easy. 

13. Every pass leads its way to a 
score. 

14. Poor passes lead to loss of the 
ball, loss of confidence and loss of 
the game. 

15. Pass to retain possession of the 
ball, for during the time the ball 
is in your possession your op- 
ponents cannot score. 


> 


intention that it should be caught; 
hence, the player must pass it ac- 
curately. 


Thinking possession of the ball 
should guide the player in shooting 
with the intention of making the at- 
tempt count and give him the courage 
to recover his attempt if it fails. Loss 
of the ball gives the opponents the 
urge to score while they have the ball 
in their possession. When a team has 
the ball, the men should play so that 
they will retain the ball after every 
process. They should feel that their 
possession of the ball prevents the 
other team from scoring. They should 
play to keep the ball as long as they 
can. 


Passing 


ONTROL and possession of the 

ball calls for nothing less than 
perfect passing and catching. We are 
now assuming the team will recover 
its attempts to shoot and will not take 
any wild or foolish attempts to shoot 
in the game. 


All passing drill exercises should be 
purposeful, rather than routine meth- 
ods of attempting to teach funda- 
mentals. In every instance the player 
should make a supreme effort to pass 
well; and that usually results in a 
clean catch by his team mate. No 
player should ever make a pass care- 
lessly and expect it to be caught. Poor 
passes are fumbles; fumbles lead to 
loss of the ball; and invariably loss 
of the game. Poor passes lead to 
careless, wild and poor attempts to 
shoot. Passes should be made with 
average speed when of about the so- 
called average distance. Long passes 
should be made with speed and ac- 
curacy, for they must cover space in 
a hurry to result in a shot for the 
basket. Close passes must be made 
accurately, slowly and perfectly. The 
technique of passing well only comes 
through the experience of handling 
the ball over periods of practice and 
the sincere desire to pass with skill. 


Passes of the various kinds have 
their place, and should only be made 
when the occasion calls for such a 
pass. Each type of pass fits in its par- 
ticular place. Experience will tell a 
player what type of pass to use and 
when to use it. Passes usually should 
be made from the shoulder line to the 
waist line with the body width as a 
target, thus giving the receiver an 
equal opportunity to pass or shoot. In 
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FIVE YEARS AGO.... 


GOLDSMITH introduced and pioneered 
an ALL RUBBER VALVE for inflated 
balls—a light weight ALL RUBBER 
VALVE to obtain even balance—a resili- 
ent ALL RUBBER VALVE to insure 
true re-bound — an ALL RUBBER 
V ALVE without metal, to eliminate dead 
spots. Sound in principal—simple in 
construction, it has proven itself practical 
during five years of actual service. 


AT THE PRESENT TIME.... 


The success of the GOLDSMITH ALL 
RUBBER VALVE is so apparent, and its 
many advantages are so universally rec- 
ognized, that other types of ‘ rubber 
valves, as well as combination metal and 
rubber valves, are being offered. The 
GOLDSMITH ALL RUBBER VALVE, 
however, continues to dominate the field 
—it is the only ALL RUBBER VALVE 
that is actually time-tested, time-proven, 
and perfected. 


Football—Basketball—Soccer and Vol- 
ley Ball demand speed, accuracy, and a 
perfect ball. The metal valve was an in- 
novation—but the GOLDSMITH ALL 
RUBBER VALVE was the final touch 
that brought perfection. 


The basketball season is now in the of- 
fing. . . . Be sure your basketballs are 
equipped with the GOLDSMITH ALL 
RUBBER VALVE—the only ALL RUB.- 
BER VALVE that is 


TIME-TESTED, TIME-PROVEN 
PERFECTD 
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practice it is well to pass only to this 
given area. Giving too much leeway 
leads to carelessness. In simple words, 
passes should be made so that they 
can be caught. 


Shooting 


O be able to shoot one must first 
have the ball. Accurate passing 
and skillful catching give the player 
that opportunity. The shooting abil- 
ity of a team is a good index to its 
ability to win games. The same sug- 
gestive remarks applied to passing 
may also be applied to shooting. 
Much instruction should be given 
by the coach to his students. Practice 
periods should not be long. Players 
should shoot every time with the sin- 
cere effort to make the attempt count. 
They should never shoot carelessly or 
in a spectacular fashion. Long prac- 
tice periods in shooting lead to care- 
lessness and fancy shots. The out- 
standing fault with most shooters is 
that they shoot with the desire to get 
rid of the ballin a hurry. Many shots 
are just chance shots. Players should 
shoot with confidence and shoot to 
make the basket. Overemphasis on 
the importance of shooting is never 
amiss. Players should be instructed 
to follow to recover every shot whether 
made or missed. It will aid them in 
attaining speed and in acquiring the 
habit and ability to retain possession 
of the ball. 


Instruction in shooting must be 
given daily and under the careful and 
directive eye of the coach. Shooting 
practice without direction is of little 
value. It leads to everything but pur- 
poseful shooting. The practice shoot- 
ing periods should be made short and 
full of suggestive hints. Long prac- 





Following are a few hints on shoot- 
ing. 

1. Shoot to make every attempt 
count. 

2. Careless shooting is throwing the 
ball away. 

8. Shoot with confidence. 

4. Take time to shoot and make the 
attempt count. 

5. Practice standing and running 
shots from all angles of the floor. 

6. Practice shooting with one and 
two hands and shots that are 
peculiarly adapted to certain posi- 
tions on the floor. 

7. Follow all shots; study the angle 
of rebound. 

8. Trick and fancy shots are cow- 
ardly methods of throwing the 
ball away. 

9. Study the backboard in shooting 
and recovering shots. 
Arch shots high. 

Study the shots made; 

those missed. 

Study shooting angles. 


10. 


11. study 


12, 


tice periods in shooting may even lead 
to sluggishness in playing. Suggestive 
and constructive hints given in the 
practice periods must be put in force 
when the playing takes place. 

Watch a group of players shoot 
after a practice period of one-half 
hour duration and it will be seen that 
most shots are made in a mechanical 
fashion, and that the players are lack- 
ing in confidence and the habit form- 
ing urge to make every attempt count. 
Players must have the feeling that 
every attempt is with the purpose of 
making a basket. Attempts from a 
distance or fancy shots are not neces- 
sary. Their need is limited. Players 
should always think in terms of mak- 
ing a score. They should always pass 
to the player who is in the best posi- 
tion to shoot, providing there is an 
opening. They should think of posses- 
sion of the ball before attempting to 
shoot carelessly. 

Remember it is the basket scored 
that counts to win the contests. It is 
control and possession of the ball by 
accurate passing and catching that 
gives the player the opportunity to 
score. Remember that when a player 
retains possession of the ball the op- 
ponents cannot score. When he loses 
the ball his opportunity to score is 
lost. He must retain possession of the 
ball by shooting with the sincere effort 
to score and recover the attempt 
whether made or missed. 


Methods of Teaching Psychological Skills in Football 


(Continued from page 11) 


upon the motivating stimuli conveyed 
to him through his ability to see, to 
hear or otherwise to sense certain 
situations. 

In football, the player must utilize 
his eyes to watch the ball, catch the 
forward pass, pick the correct open- 
ings in his dash through a broken 
field, and so on. He is dependent upon 
his hearing when signals are called, 
to hear the thud of the ball against 
the kicker’s toe or to profit by a part- 
ing word of instruction by the coach 
as he sends him into the game. The 
“right feel” in executing a particular 
mechanical skill depends chiefly upon 
the co-ordination of his hand and 
other involved muscles, or what we 
might term muscular perception. 

Individual differences in the ability 
to employ the eyes and ears, or to get 
the “right feel” in co-ordination of 
these senses with those of muscular 
co-ordination, are varied. Similarly, 





"Starch, Daniel. Educational Psychology. New 
> inl The Macmillan Company, 1924. Pp. 182- 
140. 
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as it is the task of the coach to accen- 
tuate the development of the mechan- 
ical skills in football, so it becomes his 
charge to employ methods of training 
to bring about greater skill in the 
eyes, ears and interrelated muscular 
skills. 

The laws that govern the acquire- 
ment of mechanical skills convey, as a 
general rule, definite cues of procedure 
to bring about increased efficiency. It 
becomes readily apparent that a study 
of the conditions under which some of 
the more special psychological skills 
and fundamentals may be trained and 
brought to a higher level of useful- 
ness is of even greater importance. 

The writer proposes to discuss the 
relationship of perceptual skills in the 
acquirement of psychological skills in 
football in the following order: Vision, 
Hearing and Muscular Perception. 

Vision. It is apparent that the 
ability to see is of utmost importance 
to the football player. He must learn 
quickly to perceive the acute, ever- 
changing situation that arises in the 
game. But this, important as it is, 


becomes inadequate unless the develop- 
ment of the visual skills of the player 
is acquired in conjunction with pro- 
ficiency in the mechanical skills. A 
high level of development in this co- 
ordination of visual and mechanical 
skills makes for the inculcation of 
what in athletic parlance is termed 
“smartness” or “craftiness.” The 
problem continually staring the coach 
in the face then becomes, “By what 
means can I bring about the most ex- 
pert development of the perceptual 
skills?” 


The fact that the football player can 
look directly at the ball before it is 
put in play in a scrimmage, and yet 
see his opponent and other surround- 
ing players, is due to the nature of 
the retina of the eye. The retina 
represents a sensitive film of consid- 
erable area upon which external ob- 
jects are focused. It is through the 
fovea, a single small point in the 
center of the retina, which we see with 





®Titchener, Edward Bradford. A Text Book of 
Psychology. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1928. Pp. 59-92. 
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DON’T DELAY 


ORDER : 
YOUR BASKETBALL EQUIPMENT NOW 





Our Modern Factory and Knitting Plant Are Prepared to Give 
Excellent Service. All Orders Will Be Filled Efficiently and 


Promptly 





No. AXS Rawlings-Naismith Official Basketball. 
Autographed and approved by Dr. James Nai- 
smith, the father of basketball. True bounce, live- 
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the clearest vision. Thus when the 
player looks directly at the ball, he 
does so through the fovea. The fact 
that the retina stretches out in all 
directions from the fovea makes it 
possible for the player to see out of 
the corner of his eye. This ability to 
see two or more objects at the same 
instant is termed indirect vision. We 
may further define it as an effort to 
make use of the whole and not merely 
a part of the field of vision. 

The spectator at a football game 
finds it possible to watch a forward 
pass hurled from down the field by 
either moving the eyes in their sock- 
ets, if he has an excellent perspective, 
or by following the flight of the ball 
with a movement of his head. But 
the element of time in itself precludes 
the passer, intended receiver or any 
other player from employing direct 
vision alone. The passer must not 
only first catch the pass from the 
center, but he must run, evade onrush- 
ing tacklers, pick out his intended 
receiver in the maze of moving men 
and hurl a well-timed, nicely arched 
pass which is leading the receiver 
exactly the right distance. If he de- 
pended upon direct vision only, and in 
successive stages watched and caught 
the pass from the center, then ran to 
the spot guarded for his throw, then 
became aware of the hurrying defen- 
sive lineman, then looked for the posi- 
tion of his intended receiver, he would 
either be deprived of the opportunity 
to throw the pass or it would be ill- 
timed and wild. 

The intended receiver must at the 
outset of the play watch the ball, elude 
the defensive lineman who intends to 
hamper his movement, run at the 
proper speed and timing, watch the 
ball during its flight and at the same 
time perceive the movement and an- 
ticipated actions of the defensive 
backs, outwit them, catch the ball and 
finally be alert to make the proper use 
of his interference in his run after 
catching the ball. It becomes ap- 
parent that the employment of direct 
vision alone would cause the player to 
lose those fractions of a second which 
are so essential in correlating the suc- 
cessive stages called for from the be- 


. ginning to the end of the play. 


Hearing. The ability to hear well 
is of great importance to the football 
player who must frequently respond 
to verbal signals or other audible 
sounds in the playing of the game.’ 
That we do hear is due to the ana- 
lytical activity of our ears. 

If the offensive player is located in 
such a position that he cannot see the 
ball when it is snapped by the center, 


*Titchener, Edward Bradford. A Text Book of 
Psychology. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1923. Pp. 98-118. 


he is forced to rely upon a series of 
verbal signals in order to charge in- 
stantly with the snap of the ball. If 
he does not charge until his opponent 
has done so, he will be at a great dis- 
advantage in the resultant play. When 
the play of the punt is in the act of 
being consummated, it is the hearing 
of the thud of the ball against the 
kicker’s toe that conveys to him the 
information that he must start down 
the field instantly. A sharp warning 
cry by a team mate may enable him 
to escape being tackled or blocked by 
an opponent. The whistle of the 
official signals when the play is to 
start or end. Innumerable other illus- 
trations might be mentioned to fur- 
ther emphasize the player’s great need 
of hearing clearly. 

Inasmuch as verbal signals play 
such an important part, both on of- 
fense and defense, it becomes worth 
while to ask, first, about the manner 
in which verbal signals can be most 
effectively given, and secondly, about 
the most effective way in which the 
individual or group can be stationed 
in order to facilitate the faculty of 
hearing. 

In consideration of the first point, 
it is important that the verbal signal 
should not only possess the proper de- 
gree of intensity, but that careful 
concern should be evidenced with re- 
spect to its quality. The verbal signal 
should be cleancut and incisive. Fur- 
thermore, it should be a monosyllable. 
It is much more effective to say “two”’ 
or “six” or “three,” than it is to say 
“twenty,” “sixty” or “thirty.” Num- 
bers are used chiefly because of tradi- 
tion. The letters “a,” “e,” “i,” “s,” 
“x” make admirable sounds as well. 
Also, such sounds are unlike those 
that come from the spectators. The 
quality of the sound concerns itself 
with the pitch, resonance, volume, etc. 
A firm, confident, challenging voice is 
to be preferred to one that is weak, 
hesitating and high pitched. The sig- 
nal caller should also turn his head 
toward the direction of the majority 
of the players if he is located to either 
side of the group. If he is more or 
less surrounded by his team mates, 
care should be exercised that his face 
be uplifted and not facing the ground. 

An evolution in the manner of call- 
ing signals by the quarterback of the 
football team has brought about what 
is now commonly termed the “huddle” 
method. Instead of immediately as- 
suming an offensive formation and 
then listening to the giving of verbal 
signals, a method which allowed the 
defensive team to arrange and more 
effectively adapt its own personne! to 
the formation, the players of the of- 
fensive team arrange themselves in a 
group a short distance behind the 
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scrimmage line, directly behind the 
ball and closely surrounding the signal 
caller. Upon receiving the verbal sig- 
nals, the players hurriedly leave the 
group and quickly assume their re- 
spective positions. After an elapse of 
one second, during which all the play- 
ers are motionless, with the exception 
of one who may be in motion toward 
the rear, the ball may be snapped and 
the play permitted to get under way. 
A charging signal may or may not be 
employed. 

This manner of calling signals has 
decided advantages in that it not only 
delays until the latest possible instant 
the nature of the formation that is to 
be employed but it facilitates the bet- 
ter hearing by each player in the 
group. Furthermore, it makes pos- 
sible the imposition of less exacting 
requirements upon the signal caller as 
far as his technique in giving the 
verbal signals and the physical prop- 
erties of his vocal powers are con- 
cerned. The signal caller must, how- 
ever, be the dominating person in the 
giving of the signals and should not 
permit a general discussion by any or 
all of the players. If properly em- 
ployed, it should not consume more 
time than the method that has been 
used heretofore. Another advantage 
lies in the fact that it facilitates 
practice maneuvers in which both 
teams are members of a common 
squad. 

Muscular Perception. In securing 
knowledge of objects about one it is 
natural to employ any one or combina- 
tion of the following sensory faculties; 
namely, to see, to hear, to feel, to taste 
or to smell. A significant point to 
bear in mind is that, in an individual’s 
attempt to make use of the above- 
mentioned senses, he has the tendency 
to exclude the sensations of his own 
body. 

In any study of physical activity it 
is extremely important that one also 
have a very accurate knowledge of 
the condition of his physical self. One 
soon becomes aware of the importance 
of using extreme care in attending to 
the sensations that arise in the mus- 
cles, joints and internal organs during 
exercise and during periods of illness 
or good health. These muscular sen- 
sations can be made use of in obtain- 
ing accurate knowledge of the position 
of a body in space or in motion, and 
they may be profitably employed in 
securing a knowledge of the general 
condition of the body as well. Fur- 
thermore, and perhaps most important 
of all, they may be considered an un- 
exploited source of aid in the whole 
process of acquiring skill." We may 





Griffith, Coleman R. Psychology and Athletics. 
ow. York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1928. Pp. 
54-69. 


then list the ways in which the study 
of muscular sensations may vitally 
affect the field of physical activity, as 
follows: (1) the judgment of bodily 
position and rate of bodily movement, 
(2) perception of the condition of the 
body and (3) the relation of muscular 
perception to the process of acquiring 
skill. 

Judgment of Bodily Position and 
Rate of Movement. It is natural that 
a person who is totally bereft, or has 
but limited usage, of one or more of 
his sense faculties, is thus stimulated 
to employ those remaining at his com- 
mand in a more resourceful and ex- 
haustive manner. For example, a per- 
son afflicted with blindness learns to 
use muscular substitutes for his visual 
perceptions. He is almost wholly de- 
pendent upon other parts of the body, 
principally his hands. An acute sense 
of sound supplies another indispen- 
sable aid. A person afflicted with deaf- 
ness studies the movement of lips and 
facial expressions in order intelli- 
gently to react to the conversation. A 
color-blind person learns by testing 
the firmness of an apple, to detect 
whether or not it is ripe and delect- 
able. A person devoid of the sense 
of taste learns, by careful observation 
and study of effect, how much season- 
ing to employ in eating food. 

It is pertinent at this point also to 
mention instances of muscular per- 
ceptions that frequently occur in the 
playing of the game of football. The 
forward passer senses in his muscles 
whether or not to lead the intended 
receiver three or eight feet. He senses 
further that he must arch the throw 
to avoid possible interception by an 
opponent near the destination of the 
throw. The punter in the act of kick- 
ing the ball focuses his attention upon 
the ball but senses that on the muddy 
field he must shorten the length of his 
steps. He cannot take time to look 
toward the ground to study its condi- 
tion nor to make a visual estimate as 
to the length of his stride. If he does 
so the kick may be blocked. The alert 
tackler senses before he obtains visual 
evidence that the ball carrier may 
pivot suddenly and reverse the field. 
Other instances are innumerable. In 
all cases it is the “something in his 
muscles” that tells him what to do. 
We choose to call this more muscular 
sensitivity “somatic perception.” 

Perception of the Condition of the 
Body. The steel-worker perched high 
above the ground on a swinging steel 
girder realizes that his safety depends 
upon the alert, responsive condition of 
his body and upon an accurate knowl- 
edge of his position in space, as well 
as upon the steel cable that supports 
them both. As he leans away from 
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the girder to catch a red-hot rivet in a 
small bucket, it is the sensation of his 
foot pressed against the flange of the 
steel or the “feel” of the leather glove 
on his supporting hand that conveys 
to his mind a feeling of safety, or that 
warns him that greater care must be 
exercised in the securing of a better 
“feel” of foot or toe. 

The aerial gymnast in the circus 
likewise must rely upon the knowledge 
of the condition of his body and of 
its position in space. His decision to 
leap for a swinging trapeze is affected 
not only by his visual judgment of 
distance but also by any information 
he may have as to whether or not his 
supporting hand tightly clutched 
around the guy-rope “feels” right, or 
whether his toes have the proper 
clutch upon the supporting trapeze 
bar. 

The quarterback in handling the 
ball on one occasion “just feels right.” 
At another time when his throws go 
amiss he “just can’t seem” to grip the 
ball correctly. The hard playing line- 
man “has a hunch” before the game 
starts that he’ll be fagged during the 
second half. The star defensive play- 
er can’t “feel” the spring in his mus- 
cles that he had in scrimmage the day 
before. The drop-kicker, upon being 
complimented after scoring an impor- 
tant goal says, “I just felt I couldn’t 
miss. I knew it was going over.” 
From the player’s viewpoint it is en- 
tirely a matter of “feeling fit,” “being 
in good condition” or being “all set.” 

It is helpful in a description of 
these facts to recognize that the body 
is working at various tonic levels. 
What is commonly called “pep,” refer- 
ring to the physical condition of the 
body, has to do with the “tonus” of 
the body.” It may further be de- 
scribed as the readiness with which a 
muscle will contract. It deals with 
the quickness and ease with which co- 
ordinated movements can be made. 
Various terms are employed to de- 
scribe the tonicity of the body at the 
various levels. 

A coach, in selecting the starting 
line-up for a game, must exercise ex- 
treme caution in evaluating the phys- 
ical condition of each player, and also 
the condition of the team as a unit. 
Uncanny ability in so doing is one 
of the earmarks of the outstanding 
coach. The player may also aid in 
lessening mistakes which the coach is 
liable to make in this respect by first 
learning to get knowledge of the con- 
dition of his body and then, if it is in 
poor condition, by reporting such in- 
formation to the coach before game 
time. This calls for a self-abnegation 





“Griffith, Coleman R. Psychology and Athletics. 
mr A York: Charles Seribner’s Sons, 1928. Pp. 
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for the welfare of the team. It is an 
example of “esprit de corps.” 

The foregoing is illustrative of the 
fact that something inside of a man 
tells him the approximate state of 
tonicity of his body and the level of 
skill at which he will execute his game 
movements. It is the feeling of as- 
surance or lack of assurance generated 
in the carrying out of a group of game 
skills during practice that gives to the 
player something by which he can 
gauge his future play in a game. 

Relation of Muscular Perception to 
the Process of Acquiring Skill. The 
punter who attem to kick the ball 
out of bounds near the corner of the 
field soon learns that it calls for con- 
siderable skill and practice. In order 
to aid him in developing accuracy in 
kicking, a colored jersey is so placed 
that it will serve as a target near the 
enemy’s goal line. Invariably the 
punter concentrates visually on the 
target and for some time practices 
with but little avail. In his mind is 
the thought that, if he rivets his at- 
tention long enough upon the jersey, 
success is bound to come. Putting in 
practice, therefore, looms in his mind 
as the chief prerequisite. “If I just 
keep my eye on that jersey, I’m bound 
to develop accuracy in my kicking” de- 
picts his mental attitude. Conse- 
quently, he is prone to upset the tim- 
ing and other phases of his muscular 
co-ordination. 

In order to prevent the punter from 
feeling that it is primarily a matter 
of visual acuity, the writer has found 
it advisable to talk to the punter in 
somewhat the following manner: 
“Don’t try to be too precise. Just kick 
in the general direction of the jersey. 
Anywhere near it will give you a fine 
kick.” Invariably better results occur 
at once. The punter again gains a 
much improved sense of co-ordination 
and timing. 

The foregoing is but one of many 
illustrative examples that might be 
given to indicate that muscular skill 
cannot be learned by employing only 
visual perception; it must be learned 
in terms of somatic perception plus 
visual perceptions. It is futile to at- 
tempt to make one’s eyes alone do 


‘what muscular and visual co-ordina- 


tion combined are pressed to do. The 
even contraction of muscles is of equal 
importance to visual acuity. Further- 
more, the tonicity of the body can in 
no manner be sensed by the visual 
properties of the eyes. 

In summary, we may say that learn- 
ing is the result of improved knowl- 
edge of two kinds: visual and somatic. 
Sizes, distances and rates of move- 
ment are learned through vision. The 
condition of the body with reference 


to its tonic level and muscular con- 
tractions is brought to us through 
somatic perception. It becomes ob- 
vious that there is a need for expert- 
ness in the development of both visual 
and somatic perceptions and that they 
must be employed in complementary 
fashion. 
Conclusion 


In a summary of the materials in- 
cluded in this chapter, it is of im- 
portance to bear in mind that every 
mechanical act of the body and every 
position is closely associated with a 
frame of mind or mood of the player 
and that for every act there is an eye, 
or an ear, or a muscle sense that helps 
to guide the act and make it more or 
less successful. We realize, then, that 
the coach must bear in mind that he 
is not only working with the body of 
the player but that the body is work- 
ing in conjunction with the things 
that we see, hear, feel, think, choose, 
decide and sense. 

The skills and traits in athletics 
which may be termed psychological 
are classified in three groups: namely, 
(1) habitual moods, attitudes, and 
stances, (2) transferable fundamen- 
tals and (3) perceptual skills. 

Just as there is a position of the 
body which favors the execution of 
some certain movement, or which 
favors learning, so there appears to be 
a frame of mind or an attitude which 
is just as favorable to a high level of 
skill as is bodily stance. Also it is 
possible to acquire a favorable frame 
of mind or a mental stance by the 
same methods of practice that help a 
player acquire bodily stance. Further- 
more, it appears important that a con- 
sistent high lével of performance can- 
not be obtained unless the right kind 
of mental stance is acquired. 

A transferable fundamental is de- 
scribed as representing a genuine 
playing unit of the game itself. It 
may further be said that there are 
two desirable outcomes of this type of 
fundamental; namely, that learning 
to play the game of football goes 
faster when transferable rather than 
mechanical fundamentals are prac- 
ticed, and that there are ways of 
learning to use one’s hands, eyes and 
feet so that actual skill in the play- 
ing of the game can be increased. 

By perceptual skills we mean to in- 
fer that the effective employment of 
the player’s physical abilities is de- 
pendent upon the motivating stimuli 
conveyed to the player through his 
ability to see, hear and sense certain 
situations. The co-ordination of these 
senses to bring about what we may 
term “the right feel” of the athlete 
represents an important phase in the 
acquisition of game skills. The utili- 
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zation of muscular perception as a 
means of aid in (1) the judgment of 
bodily position and rate of bodily 
movement, (2) perceiving the condi- 
tions of the body and (3) the relation 
of muscular perception to the process 
of acquiring skill appears to be fruit- 
ful in the learning process of the 
player. 
(To be continued in January) 





Helps and Hints on 


Coaching 


(Continued from page 17) 

with a squad captain as leader. These 
squads remain the same throughout 
the semester as far as their roster is 
concerned. Four squads of twelve 
boys to a squad are lined up at the 
end of the gymnasium, Indian file, all 
facing in one direction. From this 
point our teaching of the fundamentals 
of basketball begins. 

Before this relay is started the 
teacher groups the boys around him 
and demonstrates the proper way to 
pick up the ball, the dribble, the two 
hand push shot and the hook pass. 

In the first relay the squads are ar- 
ranged in parallel lines ten feet apart, 
the first player of each team being 
abreast of a common line. All the 
players have their legs spread, so that 
at a given signal the player at the 
head of the line rolls the ball back 
between the spread legs of his team 
mates. The last player catches the 
ball and starts to dribble the ball up 
to the opposite wall on the far end 
of the court. From there, after touch- 
ing the wall, he dribbles back and 
hands the ball to the player next in 
line. This continues until the last 
player on the squad finishes by cross- 
ing the starting line. The first team 
to finish wins the relay. 

A variation of this relay is then 
introduced by placing ten to twelve 
Indian clubs, three feet apart, parallel 
to the side lines, through which the 
players must dribble without knocking 
any of the clubs down. If a club is 
knocked down the player must stop 
and set the club back and then con- 
tinue with his dribble. The player 
who finishes and returns to the start- 
ing line first wins the contest for his 
squad. 

We have found that if this relay is 
given once a week during the basket- 
ball season, the players develop a 
change of pace and direction when 
dribbling a basketball. 

In the third relay the ball is rolled 
through the spread legs of the boys 
to the end man. The end man drib- 
bles down the court to the opposite 
basket where he attempts to make a 
basket. If he fails on his first try in 
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Knockdown Bleachers in the new men’s 
at the University ef Iilineis. 





HIS is not a riddle. It is a problem in seating engi- 
“HL neering. 


The gymnasium that reaches its capacity all too soon may 
be made to seat several hundred additional spectators by in- 
genious arrangement of bleachers. 


At the same time, greater comfort and visibility may be 
added. Note the use of mitred corners as shown above. 


The Leavitt technical staff can answer your question: 
“How large is my gymnasium?” Our engineers will tell you 
how to increase your revenue by installing additional safe. 
comfortable seats. Write us today—no obligation. 


No ANOGKDOW! 
Cost ] BLEACHERS 
Send for — made onty ty LEAVITT MFG. CO. 


this Book URBANA. ILLINOIS 





LEAVITT MFG. CO., Dept. O., Urbana, Illinois 


Please send me without obligation a copy of “Seating 
Problems.” 
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How Large 
Is a Gymnasium? 
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THE AWARD OF 
ACHIEVEMENT 





Glorious victories, clean 
tackling, hard blocking, 
touchdowns—the joy of 
games played and won—all 
these are reflected in the gold 
football. Perfect modeled, 
our charms are moderately 
priced and delivery can be 

made in a few days 


Write any of our offices for samples 


DIEGES & CLUST 
185 No. Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


15 John St. 73 Tremont St. 
New York City Boston, Mass. 
Chamber of Commerce Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


2101 Barium Tower 206 Bolter Bidg. 
Detroit, Mich. New Orleans, La. 

















Cleats 


Made of Genuine Horn Fibre 


the toughest material for cleats. 
That’s why TRICO cleats outwear 
Do not chip, crumble, nor 
They stand up under all 
The better shoes 
are equlnped with 
TRICO Insist that 
yours have them. 


and 6 other styles 


The Famous TRICO 


Renewable Cleat 


Most dependable and 
safest cleat on the 
market. The NEW 
10-B cleat for this 
attachment is a 
“bear” for wear. 


Literature en request 
TRICO FUSE MFG. CO. 
Cleat Dept. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


all others. 
get mushy. rt 
weather conditions. 











4t your dealer 











making a field goal, he shoots with 


two hands until he is successful. He 
then retrieves the ball and uses a hook 
pass to the man at the head of the 
line. He then runs to the head of the 
line while the ball is being passed to 
the next man. This continues until 
the team which has its last player 
make the basket first wins the contest. 

The fourth relay is started in the 
same manner as the first one, but in 
this case the player at the end of the 
line dribbles the ball and when he 
reaches the foul line of the opposite 
basket he comes to a running jump 
stop and shoots for the basket. If the 
basket is missed he shoots until he 
makes goal. Upon retrieving the ball 
he dribbles until he comes to a certain 
marking on the floor where he comes 
to a jump stop, using a two hand push 
pass to the boy at the head of the 
line. This relay continues until the 
last player of one team has done every- 
thing required; if he finishes first his 
team is declared the winner. 

The fifth relay is somewhat different 
in its inception, but the fundamentals 
remain about the same. The ball is 
given to the man at the head of each 
squad. A chair is placed in front of 
each of these and when the whistle 
blows, these boys pivot on the right 
foot to the outside from which the 
dribble starts. Up the floor they 
dribble until they reach the basket, 
where they shoot a one hand place 
shot. They shoot until they make the 
basket and after they recover the ball 
they use a one hand underhand pass 
to the man next in line. This con- 
tinues until the last man in one of the 
teams finishes all the requirements. 

The sixth and last relay consists of 
a collection of the fundamentals at- 
tempted in the first five. In this relay 
the player at the head of his squad 
takes the ball and pivots to the outside 
around the chair and dribbles up the 
floor through the Indian clubs until 
he reaches the foul line where he 
comes to a running jump stop. He 
shoots until he makes the basket. 
After he retrieves the ball he dribbles 
back through the Indian clubs and 
then uses a two hand push pass to the 
next man in line. This continues until 
the last man in any of the four squads 
finishes and returns to the starting 
line, 

The teaching of basketball funda- 
mentals is climaxed with a series of 
games played across court with four 
teams in action. Rules of the games 
are made known to the players only 
when a foul or violation is made. 

The teaching of these relays re- 
quires patience on the part of the 
teacher in as much as the majority 
of the boys who are freshmen in high 


school do not know how to handle their 
own body under many conditions, let 
alone when under a little pressure and 
competition. 


Football in the Smaller 
High Schools 


By E. A. HETZNER 
COPPERHILL, TENNESSEE, HIGH SCHOOL 


O much has been written concern- 
ing football in the larger high 
schools that I wonder if it would not 
be well to learn of the problems con- 
fronting the smaller schools and of 
the methods employed to conduct foot- 
ball successfully. 

Certainly the coach of the small 
high school deserves much credit for 
maintaining football in the school that 
can scarcely muster enough material 
to organize a team. The innumerable 
worries over finances, lack of mate- 
rial, injuries and lack of community 
backing would be enough to discour- 
age the coaches of many large schools 
and cause them to look for a livelihood 
in other fields, but the coach of the 
small school goes on with his burdens 
and strives to develop football teams. 

Since every coach has his tale of 
woe to recite, I shall briefly outline 
the conditions I have had to combat. 
Coaching in a school of less than 200 
enrollment, I have been compelled to 
resort to all sorts of inducements to 
organize a squad large enough with 
which to build a football team. 

Our football has been entirely 
financed by the gate receipts, a fact 
unthought of even in some of the 
larger schools. However, we have 
been fortunaté in being able to equip 
our teams by economical buying. Last 
year we were able to install a night 
lighting system at a cost of $450.00, 
which I believe is a cost unparalleled 
by any other school of similar size. 
Our squad totaled less than twenty 
boys. We had a schedule of eleven 
games with some of the best teams in 
southeast Tennessee and lost but one 
game. During the last month and a 
half of the season we were unable to 
hold a scrimmage because of lack of 
material. 

There are many small schools that 
are striving desperately to continue 
football. The reader may wonder how 
it is possible for these schools to con- 
tinue in this great school activity. 

First of all, the coach of the small 
school must economize and utilize all 
available time more wisely than the 
coach of the larger school. He does 
not have the assistants to carry out 
the various practice routines. His 
squad lacks motivation, which forces 
him to drive, baby and appeal to his 
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boys in order to get their best efforts 

during practice. If one boy fails to 

appear at practice then the coach must 

make a change in practice routine. 
By making all of our practice set- Ps 

ups similar to game conditions, it is The comfort which a hot 

unnecessary for us to hold long scrim- 

mages. During the first six weeks we 

are fortunate enough to have material 

at hand to hold short scrimmages. 

About one scrimmage of thirty min- ° 7 s 

utes duration each week constitutes 

our scrimmaging. Personally, I be- 

lieve that high school coaches should 

pay more attention to drills for per- 

fecting fundamentals. Well-developed 

fundamentals properly executed spell 

success in team play. 


ec a dressing affords in Athletic Injuries would alone 


a squad large enough for two full be sufficient justification for its use. But it is 
teams, much of our time is spent in 

game condition demonstrations and more than an analgesic: 

instructions both on the field and by 

chalk talks. We are compelled to teach 

each phase of the game by the part Spread thickly over the affected area, and 
method. To perfect my offense I need ; : fate 
use only a few defensive men to de- as hot as the patient can bear, Antiphlogistine 
velop each particular play. In teach- : fs c 

ing an off-tackle play I use only the acts as a decongestive, relaxant, antiseptic and 


defense ends, tackles and guards and 
a few backs on that side where the 
play is to run. After demonstrating 
the duties of that side of the line I 
can place the defense on the other side 
and explain the duties of the other 
linemen. For developing defensive 
and offensive line play I use the 5-3 : 
set up—five offensive linemen against coaches and trainers. 
three defensive linemen—and add a 
number of backs alternating at carry- 
ing the ball inside the offensive men. 

By using set-ups to develop passing, 
running and kicking, I can organize 
a well-balanced offensive attack. I 
find that less time spent in scrimmag- 
ing will increase the endurance and 
playing ability of the boys during the 
games. 


Letting the Center Give 
the Snap Signal 


By JOHN H. HEss 


UNION HIGH SCHOOL, GRAND RAPIDS, 
MICHIGAN 


HAVE been using an idea in the Get Ready for Basketball with 
play of my center on offense which 


has given good results. I found that “CHIC AGO” Equipment y 
lhe 


healing agent in all ordinary inflammatory and 


congestive conditions. 


Sample and literature available to 





THE DENVER CHEMICAL 
MFG. CO. 


163 Varick Street |New York, N. Y. 





















REMOTOMATIC 
SCOREBOARD 
changes score, 
flashes minutes 
to play, by push 
button. Reason- 


because the center must first see that ably priced. 


his pass to the backfield is perfect he —improyed goals with = 
a, eas : glass, steel or vitrolite (==> 
is in a defenseless position at the time backboards — extended, |i 
the defense makes its charge. suspended or swing-up | 
It is very difficult to pass the ball types; non-sagging bas- ; 
and then successfully block a shifty kets with new net ring | 
° feature. Write for Cat- 

opponent. I had been having my 
, alog No. 4. 

quarterback give -the signal upon 
which the ball was snapped. I rea- CHIC AGO | 
soned that if the center himself gave Cymnasdum Equipment Co. |_| 
the signal to snap the ball he could 1835 W. Lake Street far 

charge with less indecision than he CHICAGO, U.S.A. 








could if he were told just when to pass 
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You tear ’em up, we'll fix ’em 
F. H. VEATH & SON 


ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT CLEANING AND REPAIRING 
CARBONDALE, ILLINOIS 
“Football Equipment Repairing Our Specialty” 


WE MAKE WE GUARANTEE 
OLD EQUIPMENT TO SATISFY YOU 
WEAR AND 

LIKE NEW SAVE YOU MONEY 


REQUEST A REPRESENTATIVE TO CALL 








A Good Break for Journal Readers 


There is no gift from a coach to a player or to a fellow coach better than an 
athletic book. And among athletic books none make such excellent gifts as THE 
FOUR WINNERS, that fascinating novel of college and football by Knute Rockne 
and FOOTBALL TO-DAY and TO-MORROW by “Bill” Roper. 

To readers of The Athletic Journal and their friends we are making this Christ- 
mas gift proposition. Mention this ad and send your check along—that's all that 
is necessary. 


ECL ELAINE NE. $2.00 
Football To-day and To-morrow, Roper...........::cc::s-::cccccssseeee cossesseeesssneee 


BOTH FOR $2.25 POSTPAID 
See our basketball book list on page 46 


THE ATHLETIC BOOK COMPANY 


6816 N. Ashland Avenue Chicago, Illinois 




















It Pays to Play —Safe! 


Athletic Nitrophen 





It kills bacteria. 
Checks bleeding. 


Draws the wound together. 


Pee. Nor 


Ideal for burns. 


vt 


Relieves pain. 


o 


Does not destroy skin tissue. 


NI 





Keeps indefinitely. 


aa 
= 





Special Wholesale Price: 4 oz., 35c; Pint, 90c; Quart, $1.40 
Send Your Order to Your Athletic Outfitter 


The Cramer Chemical Co. 


Gardner, Kansas 
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the ball and must wait until he heard 
the snap signal. 

We use the huddle system and the 
quarterback gives the number of hikes 
upon which the center is to snap the 
ball. After the team is out of the 
huddle the quarterback looks around 
to see that the players are in the cor- 
rect positions and then gives. a hike 
which is the center’s command to be- 
gin his hikes. I find that the center 
will get across the line of scrimmage 
much faster if he knows exactly when 
to pass the ball. It gives him the 
advantage a sprinter would have if 
he knew when the gun was to be fired. 

This system also has another ad- 
vantage. Men differ greatly in the 
time of their reaction after hearing 
the signal for their charge. On one 
of my teams I had an end who was 
repeatedly offside. I found that he 
was off the instant the quarterback 
called the snap signal but that my 
center would hold the ball momentarily 
because he did not react to the signal 
as quickly as my end. After I began 
using the center to call the snap sig- 
nals he could make his pass simultane- 
ously with his signal and we had less 
trouble with offside penalties. 

I believe also that the charge of the 
line improves because the signal can 
be heard distinctly by the rest of the 
linemen, and the command to go, 
given from the line itself, by a man 
with a good voice helps give what I 
call line spirit. 


Set Play Offense Versus 
Five-Man Defense 


By H. J. ROELS 
CHISHOLM, MINNESOTA, HIGH SCHOOL 

IRTUALLY every high school bas- 
ketball coach is dependent upon 
developing a set play offense to com- 
bat the various types of five-man de- 
fenses now in common use. The suc- 
cess of this offense may, first of all, 
be attributed to a comprehensive 
knowledge of fundamentals on the 
part of the players which the coach 
has at his command. Consequently, 
it is of great importance that the 
players have daily drills in pivoting, 
feinting, passing, basket shooting, 
stopping and tap-ins under the basket, 
as well as practice in the various 
methods of legalized blocking, before 
the coach can expect his team to get 
anywhere with any kind of an offense. 
In the past few years, I have been 
trying to make my practice periods 
more interesting by introducing the 
huddle system when working a set 
play offense against a five-man de- 
fense. For example, I line up the 
second team on defense, giving the 
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first team the ball in the other end 
of the court. The latter go into a 
huddle, give the number of the play, 
then maneuver into position and at- 
tempt to score. The huddle, of course, 
prevents the second team from know- 
ing what play is to be used, and the 
chance for success is naturally greater. 
I allow the first team eight chances to 
attempt the plays we are using and 
count two points for each basket 
scored. Fouls are called and, if com- 
mitted by the defense, another chance 
is allowed the offensive team. After 
eight plays have been used free of 
fouling, I change the teams around 
and give the defensive team a chance 
to try its ability on offense. 

I have found: this method of prac- 
tice to be very beneficial both offen- 
sively and defensively. Fouls are cut 
to a minimum, every fundamental is 
put into use and there is a spirit of 
competition that will take the dullness 
out of any practice session. 


Is Your Younger Material 
a Serious Problem ? 


By L. E. MEANS 


EAST HIGH SCHOOL, GREEN BAY, 
WISCONSIN 


RE you getting the right type of 

sophomore material for your ath- 
letic squads annually? That is a 
burning question in many of our high 
schools today, particularly since the 
stock of larger and more mature boys 
seems to be diminishing. If you are 
suffering from the bane of too many 
awkward and undeveloped sophomores 
and juniors from which the varsity 
must be selected, the answer, it seems 
to me, would be to increase your activ- 


ity and _ responsibility with the 
younger groups. 
Surely you cannot expect the 


young and light boys to be at 
home and get the maximum of de- 
velopment in a season with heavier 
seniors who show them no considera- 
tion. They get little or none of your 
coaching time. They are merely on- 
lookers and soon dwindle away, except 
the stalwart few. It seems to me 
many coaches are overlooking their 
best opportunity, which is to have 
these youngsters ready for actual com- 
petition earlier by giving them equip- 
ment, coaching, games and daily prac- 
tice as a separate unit. A compre- 
hensive freshman program is not an 
impossibility in any high school of 
200 students and up. 

The plan we inaugurated here last 
year has been working veritable won- 
ders for us. It seemed that our stock 
of athletes was deteriorating in size 
and ability. We introduced freshman 
football with daily practice under one 
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BOYS’ Basketball 
GIRLS’ Basketball 
or INDOOR TRACK 


The New Hood GREYHOUND— 
The leading basketball shoe for men. 





The Hood FINALIST—The lightest 
weight regulation basketball shoe on 
the market—weighs only 13 ounces. 


& 


The Hood CONFERENCE SOLE 
—This floor-gripping molded sole is 
a feature of the new Hood Conference 
Shoe. 


I 


The Hood GYMSHU—A woman’s 
athletic shoe designed especially for 
girl’s basketball and gymnasium work. 


PS 


The Hood TRACKSHU—A canvas, 
rubber soled, running shoe—very eco- 
nomical—ideal for all kinds of indoor 
trackwork and cross country. 




















OU will find it good buying, and 
good coaching, to equip your 
teams with Hood Athletic Shoes. 
Good buying because Hood Shoes 
are made from only quality materials, 
and have special inbuilt features for 
extra comfort, foot protection and 
long wear. 


Good coaching because Hood Ath- 
letic Shoes are “right” from the 
player’s standpoint. Every feature 
built into a Hood Shoe is there for 
one reason only—it helps the player's 
game. Good equipment, by the way, 
is half the battle. And the increasing 
number of coaches and players 
switching to Hood is proof of this 
statement. 

Ask your sporting goods dealer to 
show you his stock of Hood Athletic 
Shoes. Incidentally, if you have a lot 
of new men out for basketball, give 
them a copy of the Hood booklet, 
“How to Play Basketball.” It will 
give them the fundamentals and 
allow you more time for the regulars. 
Mail the coupon below. 


HOOD RUBBER COMPANY, INC. 


Watertown, Massachusetts 


* 





for members of our basketball squad. 
ware: f. ark. Ge . ds S. 


POGETEGR 26. 16 cae ceW he Ee ws cr ccceses 


ADDRESS. 





be obtained. 


HOOD RUBBER COMPANY, Inc. AJ-12 

Watertown, Mass. 

Gentlemen: Please send me............ copies 
State how many) 


of your new booklet, “How to Play Basketball,” 


SCHOOL OR CLUB. 2.05 cc dc ccse cece sere cerseee 


(D Check here if your local dealer does not carry 
Hood Athletic Shoes and we will send you the 
name of the nearest place where they may 
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WATCH THOSE 
FEET! 


Successful Coaches know that a team 
with feet and ankles in poor condition 
can be beaten in the second half. 


Don’t let your team be handicapped. 


Use ACE ANKLE ROLLERS and stop 
turned ankles, sprains, sore arches, etc. 
Easy to apply, economical, comfortable 
—and they do not impede foot action. 


Send for the Ace Athletic Manual and 
find out about this remarkable bandage. 


Sold Through Dealers 


Becton, Dickinson & Co., Rutherford, N. J. 
AJ-12 


Send me a free copy of ACE Athletic Manual. 
SS Fe CAME IE BMG AT 
aan At ae AE A Ag thle be Sl tO Aa TEE 
ES U2 ee Ee 





0S SS ESS AS EEE RRCA LS PPL a a ee ee Oe 


If you want a good Knee Pad, try an ACE 




















Illustration shows how 

boards are stored when 

not in use. Eliminates 
the storage problem. 


WAYNE 
TYPE “T)” 
FOLDING 
GRANDSTAND 


Here’s the Ideal Stand for 
Your Gymnasium 


The most practical, permanent indoor stand made. The steel stringers 
are hinged to the wall and swing flat when not in use. The seat and 
footboards are stored vertically in front of the steel stringers when 
folded. This prevents injury which might result from running into 
unprotected steel. 

Write for full particulars. 


WAYNE IRON WORKS 


Largest Manufacturers of Permanent and Portable Steel Stands 


Wayne, Penna. 














of the coaches who had previously 
worked with the varsity. The team 
played eight games and developed a 
remarkable team spirit, the boys al- 
ways looking forward to the time 
when they could become a part of the 
varsity group. We carried the idea 
into basketball and baseball with re- 
markable results. The netters had 
twenty-seven games arranged for two 
teams and got plenty of real experi- 
ence. The younger boys would have 
had no chance in varsity baseball, but 
in their own unit they developed real 
skills. Traveling expense was almost 
entirely spared. We try to give the 
boys one good trip in each sport each 
season. Some of the same equipment 
was used which was already available, 
and did not mean much outlay at any 
time. The actual cost of the program 
has been almost negligible. 

By way of survey, looking back 
over the results since the plan was 
begun, we find that almost half of this 
year’s football and basketball squads 
came from last season’s yearlings. 
They clearly showed the wisdom of 
giving them plenty of game experi- 
ence with boys their own weight and 
age. Parents’ objections to boys com- 
ing out early for football were un- 
heard of. The boys come up to us 
knowing something of our system and 
the methods of our coaches. The 
success of this program, of course, 
depends on the help available to put 
it across. Faculty men are usually 
glad to handle such a project, if it 
may be substituted for other tiresome 
forms of extra-curricular activity to 
which they are often subjected. Older 
student help is next best and may be 
successful. 

Freshman athletics have already be- 
come a permanent institution in our 
school, and all the grade school boys 
look forward to the time when they 
may become members of the freshman 
squad, and from there gradually work 
their way up to a varsity position. 





Cross-Country for 


High Schools 


By Thomas A. Rudkin 
Beverly, Massachusetts, High School 


T seems strange that cross-country 
running is one of the most neg- 
lected of high school sports, when, 
besides its own attraction and value, 
it is one of the best developers of ma- 
terial for other branches of athletics. 
The majority of boys enjoy the run- 
ning game. Most of our schools could 
put from twenty to sixty boys on the 
road every afternoon if they were so 
minded, and those who do not or will 
not do so content themselves with the 
time worn excuses, “We have no 
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course,” “We have no coach” or “We 
have no material interested.” These 
are weak comebacks. Courses can be 
laid out easily by schools in the out- 
skirts, or by schools in the city proper 
along the streets with little traffic. If 
the regular coaches are all occupied, 
a survey of the faculty will usually 
reveal one member who has had some 
experience in track, and that member, 
if properly approached and encour- 
aged, may be utilized. As to the boys’ 
interest, every boy thinks he can run 
or wishes he could run, and this de- 
sire can be stimulated into building 
up a squad, 

When Beverly High started its team 
five years ago, about eighteen boys 
appeared. Today there is a squad of 
fifty. It has been built up by watch- 
ing for material in the gym classes, 
by encouraging those who intend go- 
ing out for indoor or spring track, by 
the contacts of the runners with other 
boys in their locality who go out with 
them for little jogs. Freshmen are 
the hardest to get interested, due to 
the fact that in the fall of the year 
they have not been able to accustom 
themselves to new conditions, are shy 
about showing what they can do and 
require individual encouragement. 

The plan of procedure here is as 
follows: When the squad is called out 
every boy is given a thorough exami- 
nation by the school physician and is 
given another if he complains of 
abdominal pains during the early 
practice periods. Once each week 
throughout the season every boy is 
put on the scales, so that a check may 
be kept on his weight. When the 
road work starts, the squad is divided 
into groups according to experience 
and development, and these groups are 
sent out on easy runs for the first two 
or three weeks. The personnel of the 
squads is changed when necessary, as 
some boy naturally will prove to be 
too fast or too slow for his squad. 


Luckily we have plenty of open 
country around us so that the dif- 
ferent units are sent off on different 
routes for a change of scenery, or 
some will work a short course for 
speed, while others are out on the 
longer runs for wind and endurance. 
One idea is emphasized to the runners 
before they start and that is “keep 
bunched.” This helps each squad a 
great deal as it tends to keep the boys 
talking and encouraging each other 
and thereby builds a squad morale. 
When the first race comes, the mem- 
bers of the team are together in spirit 
although each one is independent of 
his companions. It is not an easy task 
for a runner to recognize the men in 
front of him, and we help him by plac- 
ing some distinctive mark on the back 
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RIDDELL 


The Trade Mark of 





Quality 
Baseball 





Riddell Track Shoes Are Equipped with 
Interchangeable Spikes 





N—Blue back Kangaroo running shoe. School price, 
$4.00. 


S—yYellow back Kangaroo running shoe. School price, 
$6.50. 





KX—Blue back Kangaroo cross country with %” 
spikes and cushion heel. School price, 00. 
JX—Same construction as KX but made of yellow 
back Kangaroo. School price, $8.00. 





NZ—Blue back Kangaroo special running broad jump 
shoe. School price, $5 

SZ—Same construction as NZ but made of yellow back 
Kangaroo, School price, $8. 





K—Blue back Kangaroo field shoe. School price, 
$5.50. 


J—Yellow back Kangaroo field shoe. School price, 
$7.50. 





A 
KY—Blue back Ragwuese | long distance running. 
walking =. a= a 30.50. board track shoe. No 
spikes. Schoo! 

JY¥—Same construction as yf made of yellow back 
Kangaroo. School price, $8.00. 





KP—Blue back Kangaroo high top pole vaulting shoe. 
er tig Aoes KP but de of yellow 
JP—Same construction as ma 

back Kangaroo. School price, $9.00. 


A single spike for Hammer Throwing can be put in the tap of any of the above shoes. 


We recommend the spike used on our baseball shoes for Javelin Throwing. 


School prices on shoes—$0.25 more per pair in Texas and from Denver west. 


vy 


SPIKES 


TRACK SPIKES—INTERCHANGEABLE 
14” for board tracks. 3” for indoor dirt tracks. 
5%” for cinder tracks. 

SCHOOL PRICE—$0.05 EACH 


Manufactured by 


JOHN T. RIDDELL, INC. 
1259 North Wood Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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HONOR 
SWEATERS 


for COLLEGES and HIGH SCHOOLS 


Furnished in All Standard School Colors 


Chenille Felt 
Letters and Emblems 


10 Days’ 
Service 











COACHES AND 
FACULTY 
MANAGERS: 


We have a beautiful 64-page 
illustrated catalog of our en- 
tire line of athletic knitwear, 
which we will forward upon 
receiving your request. 











SAND KNITTING MILLS CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Exclusive Knit Goods for Athletic VW ear 


1714-20 North Damen Ave. 


CHICAGO 




















and 


BASKETBALL EQUIPMENT 
cleaned and re-built at 
REASONABLE PRICES 


you will find that 
our 
RE-BUILT SHOES and SUITS 


will wear like new 





LLOYDS, INC. 


Athletic Equipment Re-Builders 


216 E. Central St. 
Springfield, Mo. 








Once Upon a Time 


—there were coaches who knew all 
there is to know about basketball but 
they are dead. Live coaches are the 
fellows who not only use their own 
heads but those of other basketball 
experts as well. They know that many 
a game is won by a “single idea” 
which came to them from professional 
literature. Here are some basketball 


books chuck full of ideas. 


Coaching Basketball, Ruby...... $4.00 
Brand new. 307 pages, 98 diagrams. 
Team Play in Basketball, Ruby.. 2.50 
Part III of Coaching Basketball. 


The Science of Basketball, Mean- 
wel 


Standard in fifty coaching courses. 
My Basketball Bible, Allen ..... 4.00 
More than 12,000 copies sold. 

You and Basketball, Carlson.... 3.75 
That ‘‘different’’ Pitt system. 
Scientific Basketball, Nat Holman .50 
By the daddy player of them all. 

Basketball for Players and Coach- 
eee eee eee 3.00 
Third edition in two years. 


Basketball—Individual and Team 


Play, Gey «« cads-.s daeae. oc 3.00 
By the former Iowa coach now at U.S.C. 
Basketball, Wardlaw............ 2.00 


The Columbia mentor covers Eastern ball. 


EVERY BOOK FOR COACHES BY 
EVERY PUBLISHER 


THE ATHLETIC BOOK CO. 


6816 N. Ashland Ave. Chicago, IIl. 











of the first few men, about fifteen, 
who are most likely to be well up at 
the finish. This is also a great aid in 
keeping the squad bunched. 

In the comparatively short existence 
of cross-country in our high school, 
not only have we won about eighty per 
cent of our races, but this extra sport 
has proved of value, physically and 
mentally, to many boys who other- 
wise would have participated in no 
other branch of athletics. It has con- 
vinced some runners of their ability 
in track, has inspired confidence 
which has culminated in initiative in 
other directions and has grown to be 
a matter of decided interest and pride 
to the student body and our public. 

Harvard University is doing a 
great piece of work in encouraging 
this sport by holding a state meet on 
its grounds every fall. Close to thirty 
schools enter seven men each in this 
race and it is a great scramble. After 
the race, a lunch is served and then a 
pass is given to each boy, which en- 
titles:;‘him. to a seat, not a back one 
either, in the Stadium for a Harvard 
football game. It is a great day for 
all cross-country teams entered. 


A Quick Method of 
Laying Out an Ice 
Hockey Rink 


By Lt. H. W. Baldwin 
High School, New Brunswick, N. J. 

CE hockey, when played on a 
marked out rink, is so much better 
as a game that, once you have used the 
marked rink for practice and have 
seen the ease with which your players 
grasp the riles and the technique 
which you are trying to teach, you 
will never have a practice or game 

without first marking the rink. 

The marking material, about which 
there has been more or less mystery, 
is nothing more than any good cold 
water paint, mixed to a thickness that 
will keep it from running. MIX IT 
WITH HOT WATER. When out- 
doors, have two cans and keep one 
can warm while you work with the 
other one. Secure a couple of cheap, 
two-inch brushes and a ball of mason’s 
line, a marking guide made of two- 
inch by sixteen-feet fir lath. The lat- 
ter may be just the one stick or it may 
be two sticks placed two inches apart 
and tacked with four-inch cross 
braces. Paint between the two long 
sticks. 

To lay out the rink, cut about 
eighteen two-inch cards and place a 
four penny nail through the center of 
each. Rinks that are laid out north 
to south are better. Put one nail with 
the cord on it into the ice at the 
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point you want the north end and 
center of the rink. Run the string to 
the south center point (well beyond 
the goal lines) and tack it to the ice. 
This is your center line and will be 
used as the base to work from. Place 
a marker at the center and mark off 
the face. Now mark the goals at the 
proper distance from the center (place 
a marker three feet on each side of 
the line and on the goal line) and then 
place a marker at the zone line points 
on the center line. 

Now to square up the rink: We use 
the old six, eight and ten method to 
secure the right angle for placing the 
goals, for marking the ends and for 
marking the zone lines. After estab- 
lishing the lines, it is a simple matter 
to get the side lines by going out to 
the side on two of the lines the proper 
distance. Draw this out on paper and 
you will find it no task at all, and the 
result will be well worth the effort. 


Review of the Football 


Year 
(Continued from page 5) 


cording to the newspaper accounts, 
36,000 people saw the Tulane-Georgia 
game, 58,000 the Harvard-Dartmouth 
game, 63,000 the New York Uni- 
versity-Georgia game, 70,000 the 
Michigan-Ohio game at Ann Arbor, 
100,000 the U. S. C.-Stanford game 
and approximately the same number 
the California-Stanford game. The 
Northwestern-Notre game on October 
10th drew a $250,000 crowd at Soldier 
Field in Chicago. 

During the peak years the college 
athletic departments spent their sur- 
plus earnings in building modern ath- 
letic plants. They also financed a 
minor sports and intramural program. 
With the 1931 receipts not up to ex- 
pectations, it is reasonable to suggest 
that some of the non-productive sports 
will be curtailed. 


When President Hoover’s Commit- 
tee requested the colleges to assist in 
the matter of raising money for the 
unemployment relief funds to the ex- 
tent of staging extra games for 
charity, the colleges responded. The 
charity games, however, were not so 
highly successful as the colleges hoped 
they would be or as those who in their 
enthusiasm for promoting additional 
sporting events predicted. Perhaps 
the fact will be borne home this year 
that the regularly scheduled games be- 
tween traditional-rivals attract large 
crowds not because the games are 
played for this or that worthy cause 
but because teams representing the 
various institutions are engaged in 
the contests. 
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Announcing— 


THE ATHLETIC JOURNAL 


Special Train Party 


to the 


Olympic Games 
and 
N. C. A. A. Meeting 


at Los Angeles, under the Leadership of 
MAJOR JOHN L. GRIFFITH 


Athletes, coaches and their friends are 
cordially invited to join The Athletic Journal's 
Special Train Party to the Olympic Games and 
N. C. A. A. Meeting at Los Angeles next 
July, personally escorted by Major John L. 
Griffith, Commissioner of Big Ten Athletics. 


The Athletic Journal has obtained a low 
all-inclusive rate which covers every expense 
of the trip. The splendid equipment and 
service of three great railway systems will be 
put at our disposal. 


If you're going to the Games, plan to join 
The Athletic Journal party. For complete in- 
formation, address 


MAJOR JOHN L. GRIFFITH 
6 North Michigan Blvd. Chicago, Ill. 
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Basket-ball Posters 
6 ply cardboard, size 14.x 22 


Four Designs-Seven Color Combinations 


seit 





Orange 


Black 


Orange 
Navy 


Green 
Black 


$7.50 per hundred 





Your assortment may include all seven colors 





Big business was built up and is maintained by per- 
sistently advertising in the off seasons. POSTER 
ADVERTISING IS THE CHEAPEST AND MOST 
EFFECTIVE METHOD OF DRAWING THE 
CROWDS. Tell them with posters and they will an- 
swer with dollars. 


Also for immediate delivery posters for 
Football, Soccer, Boxing, Track, W. restling, Swimming, 
Dancing, Dramatics, Baseball, Volley Ball 


General Poster Service Company 
Girard Building 


416 14 South Dearborn St., Chicago 
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THE O’SHEA HONOR 
SWEATER 


We specialize in making Honor 
sweaters for schools. 

Furnished in all standard school 
colors. 


Special ten-day delivery. 


Chenille or Felt letters or em- 
blems. 


O’SHEA KNITTING MILLS 


Athletic Knitted Wear for Every Sport 
2414-24 North Sacramento Avenue CHICAGO 


























